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IT’S THE LAST 
that you get with your 1945-46 AHEA membership. 
the September issue on time, send your state treasurer (se 
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page 24 of the ad section) your 1946-47 dues by July 31 


To vel 


end of our fiscal year. 

A REPORT ON VETERAN ADJUSTMEN1 

to civilian life by Dr. N. Q. BRILL, a psychiatrist who ha 
access to all the records. 
“crime wave”’ traces to men “ruined by Army life” and give 
the latest information as to the PN cases (p. 325 ff). 


FOR OUR FOOD PREPARATION FOLK 


we offer a research report on how to insure good jelly without 


commercial pectins (p. 348 ff) and one on the baking qualit 
of the new flour (p. 353). 


THE STATUS OF SCHOOL CAFETERIA MANAGERS 


is of concern to every home economist interested in he: 


profession. She'll read Miss Harris’ study with deep 
terest, then surely will route it to some school superintende: 
(p. 338 ff). 

WHAT EVERY HOME ECONOMIST SHOULD KNOV 


tallment 


might well be the subtitle of this month’s installm« 
Miss BALDwin’s history of the AHEA (p. 343 ff) on t! 
Lake Piacid Conferences. 

THE U.S. FOOD SUPPLY 

what nutrients if any may be short nationally, some r 
surprising facts about our diet and how the BHNHE gets a 
those facts are told by Farry CLARK and JEANETTE Mc‘ 
(p. 333 ff). 

STUMPING THE EXPERTS 


Check your answers to the following by reference to the pages 


indicated: (1) States which have a school at which there 
a curriculum for training HDA’s total 17, 27, 37 (p. 341 
(2) Quality of furniture now on the market cannot be truste 
(true or false) (p. 321). (3) Just what does the AMA pr 
pose as a national health program? (p. 373 t) Scho 
children given an extra amount of thiamine may be expect 


to improve in what ways? (p. 371). 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 23-27, 1946 
Council meeting begins June 23 at 7:30 p.m. 


He takes up the charge that our 
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During the national Convention of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
from June 24th to June 27th, you are 
cordially invited to see a comprehensive 
exhibit of BEMBERG* rayon material, 
at Booth #58. 


Smart clothes of enduring quality will 
be on display there, together with 
exhibits showing the manufacture, use, 
characteristics, care and labeling of 
tested and certified goods made of 
BEMBERG rayon. 


Do visit us there—or, if that is impos- 
sible, write for our new educational 
material. 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN 
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261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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with the handy 
“Meal-Planning tuide” 


E you're teaching summer school this 
year, chances are you will want one 
of these booklets for each student in 
your food and nutrition classes. If, in- 
stead, you're taking a well-deserved rest, 
you will want a copy to study for possi- 
ble use in your next year’s Curriculum. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


Here, in one complete, concise book- 
let, is the information needed to plan 
meals that are more varied, better tast- 
ing, and nutritionally sound. Included 
are: (1) chart giving functions and 
sources of essential nutrients; (2) daily 
meal-planning guide; (3) six sample 
meal plans (three for warm weather!); 
(4) basic 7 food groups; and, (5) test- 
ed recipes for delicious everyday dishes 
that are more wholesome because they 
contain an extra amount of whole-milk 
substances and extra vitamin D... and 
more economical because Pet Milk 
costs less generally than ordinary milk, 
much less than cream. 


“Meal-Planning Guide’’ is an 8 x 
104" booklet, punched to fit standard 
ring binder. Available free in limited 
quantities. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 
TODAY! 





either tivet TTT ry yy : . 





, 





Home Economics Department, Pet Milk Company 
1448-f Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


_copies of “MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE” 


Please send, no charge, 


I teach (subjects) — paisiaaii in grade. 


Name Street 


City Zone State 
Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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BLISSFULLY COOL 


Suppertime in summertime calls for Dole Pineapple Sherbet Sundae as 
featured here. When you taste this blissfully cool dessert you'll be 
delighted with the richness of its flavor and its velvety smooth texture. 
After you personally try this recipe we feel confident that you will see 
opportunities to use it professionally. 


STIR together until sugar is dissolved: ¥2 cup light corn 
syrup, 3; cup sugar, 2 cups top milk, dash of salt, 
144 cups Dole Crushed Pineapple, 2 teaspoons grated 


lemon peel, 4 cup lemon juice. 


FREEZE in ice cube trays until firm with temperature 
control set at coldest setting. Beat in chilled bowl 
until fluffy; fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites; 
finish freezing. Serve with topping of Dole Crushed 
Pineapple. 


MAKES ABOUT ONE QUART = 
—— 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 


PRODUCTS 
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Director of Kelloux’s 
Home Economics Depariment 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“VERY year that AHEA has held a con- 
vention with exhibits has found us among 
those present. 1946 will be no exception! We'll 
be there in our best bibs and tuckers. And we’ll 
be looking for you! 


It will be especially nice to see you in Cleveland 
after a two-year war recess. What a lot of talking 
there will be! So many members have been in 
faraway places. Others will have been in jobs 
far different from their usual ones. Still others 
have held the line and broadened their activities. 


Our hope is that this will be the biggest and 
best get-together in the history of our association. 
Let’s all renew and cement our friendships and 


MAKING PLANS 


Candid camera shot 
of the Kellogg home 
economists planning 


Left to right: Regina 
G. Frisbie, Mary I. 
Barber, Winefred B 
Loggans, and Bar- 


| 

| 

| 
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| 
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| 

| 

| jor the convention. 
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I bara L. Butler. 
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plan to work together for better and happier 
living. 
STOP AT THE KELLOGG BOOTH 


You will find a warm welcome waiting for you at 
our booth. The staff has been making plans which 
we think you will like. There will be samples of 
all printed material suitable for Home Econom- 
ics classes. Select the leaflets you want, register, 
and they will be mailed to you. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


GH 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES . RICE KRISPIES . PEP 
ALL-BRAN + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES . 40° BRAN 
FLAXES . SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


FREE! Pyrex Ware Recipe Book! 


OZENS of exciting ideas. Brand new recipes proved in 

Corning’s own test kitchen. Complete menu suggestions. 
Cooking shortcuts. Food photographs in full color. Grand 
help for classroom work. All in Pyrex ware’s new full-color 
recipe book. Get your free copy today. Write Consumer 
Products Division, Dept. JH-6, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 








. 


ove EX CORNING GLASS WORKS | 


for Wap 
ly - ny CORNING, N. Y. 


Coming aot 
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| Consumer = (ex 
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If food that’s fixed 
With little fuss 
Is just your dish— 


Please visit us! 


AMERICAN 
HOME FOODS, inc. 


Duff's Baking Mixes ¢ G. Washington’s Instant Coffee 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods ° Clapp’s Baby Foods 


% Miss MARION SAWYER, our Home Economist, 
is waiting to greet you at booth #29-30 
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: Butter is one of nature’s 2 
| rich food sources of Vitamin A : 


On an average, one pound of butter 
has approximately ten times the 
Vitamin A potency of one quart of milk! 


Vitamin A makes butter one of the may have even more serious results. 
nutritious foods that come to your Butter is one of nature’s rich and 


table. This vitamin is an important delicious sources of this important 


factor in the growth of children. It vitamin. 

helps keep the skin and eyes healthy Butter also gives you energy— 

and is necessary for tooth formation. 100 calories per tablespoonful. A 

And it guards the eyesight. dual purpose food, it provides the 
Diminished ability to see clearly kind of nourishment you need, yet 

in dim light is one of the early symp- does so much to make meals more 

toms of vitamin A deficiency. Con- attractive by adding richness and 


tinued lack of vitamin A in the diet flavor. 





MATIONAL 
DAIRY 
coumcn 
° 






NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street * Chicago 6, Illinois 







A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 





Muffins . . . irresistible Baked Potato, moredeliciousand more Vegetables . . . with butter, 
when served with butter nourishing when served with buxtter become temptingly tasteful 


Ss (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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From textiles to packaging, 
Celanese™ synthetics serve the needs 
of industry with precision 








Just as Celanese synthetics are performirig many versa- 
tile services in the textile field, so they are making 
similar contributions to industries as far apart as auto- 
mobiles and packaging. 

For example, all around the country—from New 
Jersey to California, from Florida to Michigan—plans 
are under way for new modern methods of handling 
and packing salad greens, vegetables and fruits. They'll 
be picked, trimmed and washed in the areas where grown 
—then packaged with tough transparent Lumarith*, a 
Celanese plastic—and rushed by refrigerated freight or 
air express to your favorite store. 

The growers and packers profit by complete control 
of the quality of their products . . . by attractive brand 
labelling which can be achieved by printing on the 
Lumarith wrapping, itself, or the use of a separate label 

. and by substantial savings in the amount of ice 
needed to protect freshness during shipping. 

The dealer benefits from attractive, more salable 


produce . . . from complete visibility because Lumarith 
does not fog or cloud in the presence of moisture . . . 
from freedom from waste and deterioration. 

The housewife benefits from finer quality and flavor 
... from fresh, sanitary foods protected from handling 

. and from vegetables and greens pre-washed and 
prepared ready to pop into the pot or salad bowl. 

When the producer, the dealer and the consumer all 
benefit so directly, it adds up to a tremendous market. 
An indication of its size is the California-Arizona area, 
alone, which ships about 250,000 carloads of vegetables 
and fruits a year. 

Celanese Corporation of America is working closely 
with the food industry just as with the textile industry. 
The packaging field is an example of how continuing 
Celanese research in synthetics—textiles, plastics and 
chemicals—contributes to the American standard of 
living. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright 1946, Celanese Corporaten of America 


ig 
TEXTILES ... PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@. 
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wuen THE SMOKE CLEARS 
FLEX-SEAL WILL STILL DOMINATE 
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or Flex-Seal Pressure Cookers 
Its from the fact that they are: 


pened with the pressure On. 
o open 






The preference f 
and Canners resu 







1. Safe; cannot be © 





requiring one hand only t 





2. Simple to operate, 
and close. 

3. Flex-Seal alone permits Pp 
tomatoes at ten pounds 
perior product. The Flex- 

than that of any other pr 








rocessing fruits, berries and 
to produce a SU- 
s shorter 






pressure 
Seal “Time Cycle” i 
essure cooker or canner. 
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SE see 


TO VISIT THE AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION BOOTH 


AT THE A. H. E. A. CONVENTION 


We know you are looking forward to your 1946 convention for up-to- 
the-minute information about current developments in the home eco- 
nomics field. We at American Viscose are looking forward to meeting 
you at our convention booth — and telling you about the new develop- 
ments in rayon. 


SEE THE NEW RAYON FABRICS .. . 
EXAMINE OUR NEW TEACHING MATERIAL .. . 


1. “Short Course in Rayon"’— includes suggested lesson plans, wall chart, 
complete reference material, and students’ leaflets. In five chapters — Planning A 
Wardrobe, Buying Rayon Clothing, Care of Rayons, Sewing With Rayon, and 
Background in Rayon. Suitable for high schools and elementary college classes. 
2. “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics" — gives definitions of 99 rayon fabrics — and 
explains the terms used in connection with rayon. 

3. “Textile Research Department” — a booklet describing the function of this 
department, where the study of rayon textile production is carried on. Large, clear 
illustrations show the various stages, including warping and weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and finishing. 

4. Teacher Trainers’ Material — scientifically graded teaching units for the 
three elementary school levels. Each unit includes teachers’ text leaflets, easy-to-use 
lesson plan and students’ seatwork material. 

5. Demonstration Kits — showing in actual sample form the steps in the manu- 
facture of rayon. Includes blackboard photos, fabric swatches, and complete de- 
scriptions. In two parts — Part I, the Viscose Process; Part II, the Acetate Process. 
Suitable for elementary schools and high schools. 


TO GREET YOU AND ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS .. . 


Miss Marcia Schrump, Educational Representative of the American Viscose 
Corporation, will be on hand. Miss Schrump will welcome the opportunity 
to meet you and discuss questions of mutual interest in the rayon field. 


. IF YOU CAN'T ATTEND THE CONVENTION 
- Write to the address below to order your c ypies of the helpful 
: teaching material described. 





This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CrowNn* Rayon, after they have passed the Crown Tests for serviceability. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America's largest producer of rayon 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


*Reg US Pat. OF 
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AHEA’s Convention Program... 





@ Random sampling of program for AHEA’s 
annual meeting in Cleveland June 23 to 27 in- 
clusive indicates that every specialist, every 
generalist should find what she wants and 
needs. 

- Sunday night: First council meeting. 

* Monday morning, general session: 
Recruiting home economists through a job well 
done. 

6 Monday afternoon, department work 
meetings: Adjusting home economics cur- 
ricula to meet needs of ex-servicewomen and 
ex-servicemen’s wives, Olga P. Brucher; con- 
sumer education in colleges and universities, 
Jessie V. Coles. 

Elementary school program, Thelma 
Tincher; consumer education in the elementary 
and secondary schools, Helen Cawley; research 
in institution administration, Katharine W. 
Harris and Grace E. Smith; democratic pro- 
cedures in group work, Muriel Brown, Jeader. 
* Monday night, division work meetings: 
Training in economics and management for 
homemaking in secondary schools, Calla Van 
Syckle; content of college and adult money 
management courses, Thelma Beall. 

Improving college teaching of food and 

nutrition (panel); action program for the hous- 
ing division, Mary Rokahr, leader. 
* Tuesday morning, department sessions: 
More research in all fields of home economics, 
Pearl P. Swanson; improving farm security’s 
services, Stephen Hughes; sources of improved 
living on family farms, Carl P. Heisig. 

Analysis of the home demonstration 

agent’s job, Mary Louise Collings; farm and 
home planning in county extension work, 
Velma Beam; programs to improve diets of 
low-income families, Frederick V. Waugh. 
* Tuesday afternoon, division research 
sessions: Medical and allied health service in 
rural Iowa, Christine Newark; functional de- 
sign in kitchen equipment, Mrs. Mary Koll 
Heiner. 


Sixteen 10-minute reports on research 
in food and nutrition; serviceability of table- 
cloths, Julia Tear;-comparative study of rayon, 
rayon-casein, and wool fabrics, Florence Petzel; 
relative serviceability of 3 weights of all-wool 
serge, Lillian Lund. 

. Tuesday night, general session: Pro- 
tecting consumer interests, Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse; consumer’s investment in housing, 
Deane G. Carter; Consumer Speaks, Ruth 
O’Brien. 

* Wednesday morning, AHEA business 
session. 

. Wednesday afternoon, department 
meetings: Today’s trends and tomorrow’s de- 
velopments in textiles, Caroline Hutchins, 
et al.; better professional workers in the school 
lunch program (panel); homemakers’ role in 
building a better world, Jacob Schmidt, leader; 
minimum American budget, Hazel Kyrk. 

> Wednesday night, general session: 
Food in the international situation, Frank,L. 
McDougall of FAO. 

. Thursday morning, general session 
Benefits to the nation’s families through re 


search—5 talks (See April Washington News 
page). 
os Thursday afternoon, division meetings: 


Homes for now and for tomorrow, Mrs. Samuel 
I. Rosenman; can we have good housing for all? 
Norton Long of NHA; delinquent behavior, 
H. T. O’Connor of FBI; mental health, Louis 
Jacobs; nutrition education programs in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (panel); our 
fabric shortage, Hugh Comer, e¢ al.; place of 
crafts in the home economics program, Reba 
Adams; modern approach to teaching interior 
decoration, Mrs. Agnes P. Levidorff. 

* College club meetings are Monday 
afternoon to Thursday noon. 

* AHEA committee meetings late Mon- 
day afternoon and late Wednesday morning. 
. Banquet canceled because of food 
situation. 
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Lhe Furniture Outlook 


DOROTHY L. BENSON 


Miss Benson is assistant professor of textiles, clothing, and related art 
at Michigan State College and teaches some of the retailing courses. She 
attended the January furniture market ai Grand Rapids, saw the exhibits 
of the leading manufacturers of that area, interviewed the men themselves. 


NYONE whois anticipating speedy 
changes in style, quality, or price of furniture 
is doomed to disappointment. The imme- 
diate outlook for furniture on the consumer 
market is gloomy. 

The new styles and new developments of a 
technical nature in postwar furniture for which 
we had high hopes are being postponed by the 
need for manufacturers to catch up first with 
the huge backlog of orders for current patterns. 
New ,designs will appear gradually; but, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the Grand Rapids 
News Letter, “the majority of new patterns 
will be shown [at markets] on paper and de- 
livery of this merchandise wiil not be promised 
until late in 1946.” Furniture available is 
still very limited, although the situation seems 
to be easing in some areas. 

Prices seem quite high, particularly in 
relation to quality. Some opportunist manu- 
facturers, not concerned with building a long- 
time reputation, are taking advantage of this 
present situation. Quality of furniture on the 
present market varies widely; but that pro- 
duced by quality manufacturers with a reputa- 
tion to uphold, can probably be trusted as a 
good buy. In discussing the present market, 
Homer Tibbs of the Imperial Furniture Com- 
pany recently said, “Responsible manufac- 
turers recognize their responsibility to con- 
sumers and are doing the best they can to meet 
it.” 

Furniture manufacturers have had no 
serious reconversion problems such as have 
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affected plants which had to retool. Four 
other factors, however, have contributed to 
the current furniture situation: scarcity of 
lumber, shortage of fabrics, shortage of ex- 
perienced factory workers and rise in wage 
rates, and price ceilings. 


Lumber, Textiles, Labor Situation 


Unusually heavy rains in the South and 
strikes followed by unusually heavy snows in 
the West drastically cut the supply of lumber 
from those two sections of the country. Many 
manufacturers have had to buy green lumber 
and do their own kiln drying. 

The shortage of textiles has affected up- 
holstery lines as all other fabrics. 

The sharp competition for labor during the 
war years resulted in increased wages, par- 
ticularly in the South, where wages have al- 
ways been comparatively low. A rough 
estimate of the national increase is about 20 
per cent. 


Effects of Price Ceilings 

Price ceilings have also been an important 
factor. The OPA set those ceilings at the 
prices charged on March 1, 1942, but granted 
an increase of 5 per cent in December 1943. 
As a conservation measure the War Production 
Board in the course of the war ordered 75 per 
cent reduction in number of lines carried. 
Production costs during the war, according to 
the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, increased about 30 per cent. 
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As a result, these manufacturers shifted 
production to their more expensive lines, where 
the traditionally higher profit margins would 
offset these increases in cost. , 

In spite of increasing costs, profits for the 
industry as a whole increased over those en- 
joyed before the war, partly because of econ- 
omies effected by the drastic reduction in 
number of patterns used, elimination of pre- 
war services offered, and the fact that with 
demand far exceeding supply salesmen were 
not needed to move what was produced— 
along with the shift to higher priced lines. 

To encourage the manufacture of more low 
and medium priced furniture, the OPA in 
December 1945 authorized further price in- 
creases for their production: an additional 13 
per cent for the lowest priced and 6.5 per cent 
for the medium priced lines—none for the 
high priced items. For upholstered furniture 
the additional increases permitted were 7 
per cent on the low and 4 per cent on the me- 
dium priced lines. 

In granting these increases the OPA quoted 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures which in- 
dicated that the prices families paid for house 
furnishings increased about 21 per cent 
between March 1942 and September 1945, 
whereas the cost of living had gone up only 
about 13 per cent. OPA therefore had felt 
that “by removing price impediments to the 
production of low and medium priced fur- 
niture, the action will represent little if 
any increase in the cost of living, since 
the consumer should be able to buy less 
expensive furniture than is now available.” 

A disappointingly small amount of these 
lower priced lines has appeared as yet, though 
some may be found in the July markets. More 
is expected in the fall. 


Consumer Demands 


Several surveys have been conducted during 
the war years in an effort to anticipate what 
consumers want most and the sequence of 
their probable demands. One nationwide 
study conducted by the national research 
division of House and Garden and the Furni- 
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ture Research Advisory Committee revealed 
that as of the summer of 1945 consumers rated 
furniture first among the major expenditures 
planned for the next two years by the “‘under 
25” age group interviewed—about one-sixth 
of the families of the USA. 

Families of high economic status in general 
indicated a marked preference for traditional 
styles and darker wood finishes. The younger 
housewives showed a stronger than average 
preference for large, soft-upholstered furniture 
with blonde finishes and modern feeling as well 
as bright colors. Style and price were both 
more important in furniture selection for the 
“under 25” housewives than for older pur- 
chasers. 

As for upholstered sofas and chairs, po- 
tential shoppers indicated that they considered 
durability the most important quality, 35.1 
per cent of them rating it first; 25.9 per cent 
rated comfort as most important and pre- 
ferred soft to medium or firm upholstering. 
Only 12.7 per cent put style in first place and 
less than half (49.2 per cent) rated it higher 
than fourth place. Nearly half (43.3 per 
cent) preferred modern to traditional style; 
a little over a third (36.1 per cent) favored 
the traditional; and 13.3 per cent wanted both 
types. 

Price was considered the most important 
factor in furniture selection by 13.8 per cent; 
size by 32.3 per cent (about equal numbers 
voted for large, for small, and for a combination 
of sizes). 

As for wood finishes, 55.8 per cent preferred 
dark, and 24.5 per cent blonde, with 16.6 per 
cent wanting both to achieve contrasting ef- 
fects. In colors 52.5 per cent wanted soft, 
subdued colors; 23.1 per cent, bright colors; 
and 21.8 per cent, a combination. 


Changes in Postwar Furniture 


Many of the new homes will be small, low- 
cost constructions in which much of our pre- 
war furniture will be incongruous because of 
its size and shape. American consumers 
are aware of the improved materials and tech- 
niques of manufacture brought about by the 
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The Furniture Outlook 


demands of war. They are expecting to make 
use of these. 

“The most important reason we may antici- 
pate a change is because there is tremendous 
consumer expectation and demand for better 
things in the postwar years,” J. Gordon 
Lippincott, an industrial design consultant 
in New York, declared at the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Forum in January 1945. “In the 
past, all peoples have resisted change. . . yet 
today ...every American consumer expects 
it and anticipates something better and some- 
thing new.” 

Certainly there will be a noticeable increase 
in the amount of unit-type furniture—simple, 
straight-sided pieces which can be selected to 
meet the needs of the family and then fitted 
together to provide maximum utility value for 
the space available. Many new homes will 
have built-in cabinet and shelf space for dishes, 
linens, magazines, toys. For people who like 
to rearrange their furnishings or who anticipate 
moving, however, the unit-type furniture will 
provide the desired flexibility. It can be re- 
combined, even “‘restacked,’’ much like blocks. 
A chest which was in the living room may be 
shifted to the bedroom or hall. It is a simple 
unit for storage and can be used wherever 
needed. Perhaps four of a kind will be selected 
to be used individually or as one long unit, 
according to family needs or wall space. 

Several companies already have announced 
new lines of modern-style furniture, some in 
medium-priced lines. Some were shown in 
the January market, but few delivery dates 
were set before mid-summer. ‘California 
Modern” was featured in Los Angeles where 
200 manufacturers exhibited. Birch tables, 
chests, buffets, and chairs with legs of alumi- 
num, generous use of leather with wood, and 
unique uses of plastics and glass... are found 
in some experimental lines. 


Traditional Styles, Plastics 


Traditional styles will need further adapta- 
tion if they are to allow sufficient living space 
in the small homes. Scaling-down and re- 
designing have resulted in some well-designed 
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furniture with a traditional flavor. Some, 
however, is simply scaled down, and pro- 
portions are such that they allow neither com- 
fort nor beauty. Some new pieces, such as 
chests of drawers, have the top flush with the 
sides so that two or more of these more tra- 
ditional pieces may be blocked together in 
units as modern pieces have been designed to 
be. 

Plastics will affect the styling, wood finish- 
ing, and upholstering of furniture. Many 
plastic adhesives are being advertised now in 
trade journals. Most of them are waterproof. 
With the strength they provide, pleasant, 
simple styles should result from the elimination 
of some of the traditional joints and structural 
limitations. However, according to some 
manufacturers, the cost of these new adhesives 
is still many times higher than that of regular 
types of good glue. Richard N. Greenwood, 
past president of the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, said a year ago that 
the use of new materials—plastics, resin 
bonded plywoods, molded plywoods, and new 
alloys of metals—would not be too prevalent 
in the immediate postwar period because their 
cost is still too high for ordinary commercial 
use. 

Wood finishing with plastic lacquers, var- 
nishes, or enamels offers great possibilities, 
among them greater resistance to scratches 
and more adhesive color surfaces. However, 
W. T. Smith, writing on “‘Reconversion and the 
Wood Finish” in Wood Products for December 
1945, says: 


At best it would seem that the problem con- 
fronting the finisher can be clarified, not solved, 
by the acceptance of the fact that wood finishing, 
as pertains to the materials available and their 
application, is just about exactly where it was 
five years ago. Wherever the solution lies, it is 
not in any mythical development of miracle work- 
ing materials which will take the place of the 
skilled, painstaking workmanship which has always 
characterized the production of the fine wood 
finish . . . fine wood finishing depends for its 
outstanding appearance about 10 per cent on the 
material cmployed and 90 per cent on work- 
manship. 
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Fabrics, Metals, Modern Styles 


Plastic fabrics will play some part in post- 
war upholsteries but, because of their smooth, 
shiny surfaces and slippery feel, will be less 
important for home use than in public places 
where easily cleaned and durable surfaces are 
more to be desired than textural properties. 
As finishes, to improve the cleaning and wear- 
ing properties of fabrics made of natural fibers, 
plastics will make a great contribution. Some 
of these are already in use. 

A recent survey made by the textile resin 
department of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany shows that “washability of all types of 
fabrics is rated by department stores as the 
most important single quality desired by cus- 
tomers.” According to the report of this 
survey in a January issue of Retailing, “they 
also asked for spotproofing of slip cover fabrics 
and a treatment which would not impair the 
coloring or texture of material and which would 
enable one to wipe slip covers or fine quality 
upholstery fabrics. . . .” 

Flameproof textiles will be available for 
home use soon although their adoption is ex- 
pected to be more extensive in industrial and 
public buildings. One manufacturer claims 
that his process adds less than 20 per cent to 
the weight of the fabric and does not change 
the appearance or feel. Furthermore, it may 
be dry-cleaned or subjected to repeated wash- 
ing without substantial loss of the flameproof 
qualities. 

Foam tubber may be used in upholstered 
furniture more than in the past, though quan- 
tities are still limited. Used for padding arms 
as well as seats of medium sized pieces, it gives 
comfort with less weight and bulk. To quote 
Mr. Lippincott again, ‘Foam rubber, as an 
upholstery medium, has now been tried enough 
by the consumer and has been improved 
enough during the war to become a very serious 
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competitor with steel springs and hair. and 
cotton upholstery mediums. I know that 
most of the aircraft and automotive manu- 
facturers are counting on continuing with 
rubber for this application.” 

Wood springs were an innovation brought 
about by wartime restrictions on steel in which 
the trade shows little future interest. In gen- 
eral, they provide less comfort value and are 
more costly than other known base construc- 
tions for upholstered pieces. 

Metais such as steel and aluminum will be 
available in a greater variety of furniture 
pieces, but wood will remain the outstanding 
material for home furnishings. It has a 
warmth to the touch, a beauty of grain, color, 
and finish which most homemakers will prefer. 

Prices in furniture will continue to have a 
direct relation to quality of design, woods, 
construction, finishing, and covering. People 
who feel that good, simple, modern-style furni- 
ture is too expensive must remember that sim- 
plicity necessitates flawless workmanship. The 
natural and light finishes require uniform wood 
color whereas staining previously enabled 
manufacturers to “even up” irregularities and 
blemishes. Smooth flat surfaces void of carv- 
ing, knick knacks, or excessive detail must be 
well proportioned to be beautiful. Flush tops 
or slightly rounded edges where the top and 
sides join require perfect fitting. Increased 
demand may, in the future, lower the cost of 
modern style furniture. 

To summarize, furniture availability will 
not be improved much until late in 1946—or 
more likely until 1947. The low- and medium- 
priced lines probably will be back on the mar- 
ket to some extent by fall; changes in styles, 
constructions, and finishes will not be revolu- 
tionary but evolutionary—not through new 
materials but through improved ones. 


Libraries for Our People 


In the USA 35 million people have no access to books through public librar- 
ies and another 35 million have poor service. A fifth of our counties have no 
public libraries within their boundaries. 














Veterans with Problems 
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Surgeon General of the War Department. 


He is a diplomate of the Ameri- 


can Board of Neurologists and Psychiatrists, an associate in the American 
College of Physicians, and a member of various psychiatric associations. 


T was not long ago that great concern 
was being expressed by many about the ability 
of returning servicemen to readjust to civilian 
life. The more pessimistic feared that men 
carefully trained to kill would not be able to 
adjust to peaceful existence without a period 
of supervised Others, not 
so pessimistic, were of the opinion that the 
men who had been exposed to the horror and 


resocialization. 


soul-trying experience of war would at least 
constitute problems to their families and com- 
munities following their discharge. 


Warnings, Their Results 

Numerous articles appeared in magazines 
and newspapers advising mothers and wives 
by long lists of do’s and don’t’s how to handle 
their sons and husbands upon their return 
home. The job of becoming reacquainted 
with one’s family was often complicated for 
the veteran by relatives who did not act 
like themselves. Some who were eager to 
relate their overseas experiences were puzzled 
by the failure of their families to ask them 
about these experiences. 

Queer looks greeted other veterans when- 
ever they acted irritated, annoyed, or restless. 
Families half wondered if their boys were 
victims of combat fatigue and far too often 
looked upon that condition as a variety of 
insanity. 


Readjustments of the Majority 


The war has been over for many months 
now. Are these men proving to be problems? 
What should civilians do? 


While no careful statistical study has been 
made, it appears that the vast majority of 
men who have been released from the Army 
have not constituted any great problem. 
Undoubtedly it has taken many a little while 
to readjust thoroughly to civilian life after 
having been away from it, in many cases, 
for several years. 

For others it has been truly difficult—and 
for good reason. Many men had never been 
away from home before. Many had spent 
their lives on farms and in rural communities. 
Many had not matured emotionally or in- 
tellectually. Many had led a sheltered, pro- 
tected existence and had never before been 
subjected to discipline or threatened with 
serious danger. Many had never before been 
required to assume any responsibility. 

While in the service, they read and heard of 
strikes and high wages. Many who returned 
before V-J Day were startled to find that busi- 
ness was going on as usual. They had built 
an illusion of people back home doing and 
thinking about nothing that was not directly 
connected with the war. They saw com- 
placency and selfishness all about them. 

Those who understood what our men had 
been through were not puzzled by their out- 
bursts or their silences. Some are still bitter 
about the sacrifices which they made while 
others lived in comfort and prospered. They 
feel that too many of our people pursued their 
selfish individual interests rather than the in- 
terest of the country as a whole and of the 
armed forces. They are disillusioned. 

In foxholes and in mud there was a tendency 
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to dream of everything back home as being 
beautiful. That dream was often shattered 
upon return home. Things did not seem so 
beautiful. The same humdrum existence was 
going on. 

The man who has spent two or three years 
in the South or Southwest Pacific can be ex- 
pected to feel strange upon his return to the 
States. While overseas, he was in part sus- 
tained by the hope and expectation that things 
would be made easy for him if he lived to come 
back. But the world did not stop for him. 
When he arrived home, he came face to face 
with the need to reinstate himself in an or- 
ganization that seemed to be running well 
without him. 

It takes time to get over the feeling of 
being out of things, and the period of transition 
is likely to be marked by moments of hope- 
lessness or of hostility toward those who 
through choice or good fortune were able to 
carry on as usual. 

Those whose thoughts remained with bud- 
dies who will never come back may not have 
been able to appreciate parties arranged by 
well-meaning relatives and may even have been 
critical of their efforts. 

The small frustrations which all civilians 
experienced during the war were particularly 
annoying and upsetting to many newly re- 
turned veterans. The tactlessness of store 
clerks, the difficulty in getting ration books, 
and the impatience of bus drivers assumed 
exaggerated importance, especially when a 
smoothly paved way had been expected. 

The rapidly expanding wartime Army was 
composed mainly of young men. Positions of 
responsibility which would never have materi- 
alized in civilian life were open to many in the 
armed forces. Many of these young men upon 
returning home had to adjust to lower levels 
of activity and responsibility and encountered 
some difficulty in the process. 

The situation can be best summed up by 
saying that all veterans have problems. But 
this does mof mean that all are problems. 
Having met the much greater psychological 
hazard of warfare, they can be expected even- 
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tually to overcome the difficulties they en- 
counter in civilian life. 


Positive Side of War Experience 

The positive side of Army or Navy experi- 
ence is often overlooked. Some men have im- 
proved in health as a result of this life. Some 
have learned how to live with others and how 
to get along ina democratic way. Inthe Army 
they had opportunities to meet people from all 
sections of the country. Those who were 
overseas saw people of completely different 
cultures. They met girls different from the 
ones in their home towns. Their perspectives 
and sense of values changed. They endured 
hardships such as they had never known be- 
fore and have had time to think and to add it 
all up. 

The fact that the veteran may be more 
experienced or more outspoken than when he 
left home does not mean that he will be a 
problem—except to those who do not wish to 
be confronted by the deficiencies in the present 
scheme of things. He has learned to face 
difficulties, to be self-reliant, and to fight; he has 
learned about the power of the group; usually 
he does not want to be alone. He attempts 
to join groups and take an active part in 
bringing about changes. 

The average man has had enough of war 
and killing and is more than anxious to return 
to a peaceful life—even more appreciative of 
our present way of living than he was before 
his Army experience. 

Getting a job is the chief concern of most 
veterans. Flag waving and cheering are 
already things of the past. There is little 
glory left in being a soldier. A very large 
number have been absorbed back into our 
civilian society and are not recognizable as 
veterans except for their hard-earned honor- 
able discharge lapel buttons. 


Crime and the Veteran 


There have been no riots, and no great crime 
wave has developed. To be sure, there are 
daily references to the arrest of veterans for 
a variety of offenses; but several things shou'd 
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Veterans. with Problems 


be borne in mind in connection with this: 
many of these offenders had been in difficulty 
prior to entering the service and while in 
the service, and in most instances the offense 
is in no way related to military service. At 
a time like this, when attention is focused on 
the veteran, it makes “good copy” when that 
angle can be introduced into an otherwise 
commonplace story. 

Most civilian offenses are committed by men 
of military age so that it is not surprising to 
find scme of yesterday’s heroes in disgrace 
today. 

The Army is ordinarily thought of as a very 
strict, im persona] organization where the slight- 
est infraction of the rules results in immediate 
punishment. Undoubtedly some commanding 
officers went strictly by the book—but the 
majority were patient and tolerant. 

A relatively small per cent received dis- 
honorable discharges, and then only after 
conviction by a general court martial. Many 
men made poor adjustments in the service; 
many were courtmartialed several times dur- 
ing their period of service but were always 
returned to duty and ultimately discharged 
honorably. The fact that a veteran has 
been honorably discharged is not proof that 
his behavior was exemplary in the Army, 
nor should it be forgotten that many men were 
released from prisons to join the Army and 
that enlistment in the Army was often offered 
by courts as an alternative to imprisonment 
during the war. 

The alarmist should therefore be careful, 
after reading about the honorably discharged 
veteran who was arrested for robbery or assault, 
in concluding that the individual was ruined 
by the Army. 

What is needed badly is a careful statistical 
study to show how many veterans out of a 
thousand of a given age group get into diffi- 
culty in one year, as compared with the in- 
cidence in nonveterans of the same age group. 


The NP, His Adjustment Record 


Part of the apprehension concerning the 
veteran’s ability to readjust to civilian life 
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probably arose out of a misinterpretation of 
the figures released by the Army concerning 
the number of men who had been discharged for 
psychiatric disorders or emotional instability. 
There was not nearly so much concern about 
the far greater number who had never been 
accepted by the Army for the same reasons 
and who had remained civilians. The alarm- 
ists said little about these men being problems 
to their communities and were happy to em- 
ploy them, often in jobs of great responsibility. 

The public is learning that inability to ad- 
just in the Army for “NP” (psychoneurotic) 
reasons does not mean inability to adjust in 
civilian life or in a job. Many men who de- 
veloped psychoneurotic disorders in the Army 
had recovered prior to their discharge. They 
were discharged because it was felt that return 
to military duties might result in a recurrence 
of the same trouble. Studies made in 1944 by 
the Office of the Surgeon General showed that 
of about 6,000 psychoneurotics who had been 
discharged from the Army for disability, 86 
per cent were working within a short period 
after discharge. 

In one company, the employment records 
of men discharged from the service for NP 
reasons were compared with records of the 
so-called normal. It was found that the em- 
ployment records of those in the NP group were 
just as good as those of the normals. There 
was no significant difference between the two 
groups in their records of production, ad- 
vancement, or absenteeism. Interestingly, the 
accident or safety record of the NP group was 
five times better than that of the normal group; 
and for each NP who has been released by a 
company as unsatisfactory, there were three 
normals dismissed. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk in a recent article in 
the New York Times referred to a research 
project which had just been completed at the 
Columbia College of Drama and Radio in 
Chicago on 175 industries employing 250,000 
workers: ‘““Foremen and personnel experts in 
these industrial plants rated most veterans 
above men without service experience of the 
same age, in steadiness, reliability, quantity and 
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quality of work, neatness, and attitudes toward have a capacity for striking up friendships and 
other employees, supervisors, and manage- putting themselves at ease in a group that 


ment.” belies the pessimistic predictions made for 
them.” 
Veterans Compared with Nonveterans In general, reports from industry and edu- 


Dr. Norman Alexandroff, president of the cational institutions are reassuring. Wecter 
College, is quoted by Dr. Rusk as having said: in When Johnny Comes Marching Home, the 
“Contrary to popular opinion that World most comprehensive presentation of the ad- 
War II veterans are socially and emotionally justment of veterans after previous wars, in- 
maladjusted, we at Columbia College find dicates that when trouble has developed, 
them to be not only better students but better economic factors are likely to be the cause. 
employment risks than nonveterans. If our veterans obtain the jobs they need and 

‘Their army experiences seem to give them deserve, and if they are permitted to share in 
more social maturity and poise than non- the security which the rest of the country 
veterans cf similar age. They are more seri- has enjoyed, they will return to the fold older 
ous-minded and apply themselves more dili- and wiser and free of the feeling that their 
gently than even our prewar students. They _ sacrifices were in vain. 


The Challenge to Free Men 


After the last war we collapsed into normalcy. We wanted to go back to 
business as usual. We turned our backs on the old world and we relaxed our 
war controls. What a world we inherited! We lived for a while in a fool’s 
paradise, sneered at the heroisms of yesterday as we drifted out of a mate- 
rialistic self-sufficiency to the very edge of doom. 

Now that God has given us a second chance to build the future, let us face 
that future with stout hearts and brave lives. Let us beware of those voices 
who would on the one hand pledge our support to the United Nations and on 
the other would, in the spirit of blind political expediency, while giving lip hom- 
age to liberty, smash every commitment of our duty. 

There are blind men in our midst who even before the peace treaties have 
been signed, are ready to thrust aside our obligation to the American military 
government; are hastening to destroy the agencies we need to spread the in- 
fluence of our ideals throughout the world; are ready to place the interests of a 
misguided few above the real interest of the American people. 

We must make sure that we will keep our commitments for the peace that 
we must now strive to build, a peace that will either undergird a world of new 
confidence and true prosperity or be dragged down into the vortex of a dark 
age that will engulf us for centuries. 

The challenge to the conscience of free men was never clearer than in the 
issues that face us in the problem of bread in this very hour. The famine 
throughout the world today is not only the heritage of Hitler or the result of 
drought. Because our country, with the highest standard of living in the 
world, went off rationing last November, millions will die and hunger will bring 
the mob politics that will sweep across the face of the earth to spawn new r 
terror, far worse than the evils we once fought to resist.—RaBsBI NORMAN 
GERSTENFELD, in a talk given in Washington, D. C., April 16, 1946. 














Campus Co-operative Living 
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HE colleges and the universities 
can contribute much toward making these 
United States truly a democracy by providing 
education in family living in a form designed 
to challenge all students. Each student who 
launches himself upon the deliberate quest for 
democratic solutions to problems which persist 
in home life will build up his own capacity to 
create and to enjoy a satisfying home. 

Through him, the influence of the home upon 
society will become more democratic. Is it not, 
indeed, fair to assume that men and women 
with the courage and vision necessary to de- 
mocratize the nation—and eventually the 
world—must come from homes where democ- 
racy is made a living faith? 


To date, it is the exceptional college in which- 


education for home living challenges students 
to focus their intelligence upon the extension 
of democracy in home life. So, too, in present 
day society, it is the exceptional home in which 
democracy is deliberately nourished. 

The time is now right for colleges to push all 
experiments in home living which hold promise 
of widening the appeal of home economics 
classes and of helping to make education for 
homemaking more functional. One such lead 
may be found in the voluntary association of 
college students for co-operative living. 

Co-operative living associations fall roughly 
into three types: those which are organized 
purely for monetary gain, those which foster 
class conflict, and those so-called true co- 
operatives which are organized for shared 
pecuniary benefits and for the improvement of 
the home conditions of their members. 


Applying Rochdale Principles 


Credit for organizing the first “true” co- 
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operative goes to the 28 weavers who started 
a grocery store on Toad Lane in Rochdale, 
England, to sell at cost to members of their 
Society of Equitable Pioneers. 

The store, as JOURNAL readers doubtless 
recall, operated under the following rules: 
Sell at prevailing prices. Restrict interest to a 
fixed rate. Distribute profits in proportion 
to purchases. Extend no credit. Maintain 
equality of membership rights. Restrict each 
member to the casting of one vote. Discuss 
the business of the society regularly. Have 
the accounts audited and balanced carefully. 

The home economist concerned with the 
fostering of democratic home life and the col- 
lege student experimenting with the applica- 
tion of the Rochdale principles to his daily 
living have many mutual interests. Both 
would achieve freedom through the use of 
intelligence rather than force. Both attack 
current social problems which tend to block 
individual development. Both stress co-opera- 
tion for mutually recognized benefits. Both 
are primarily concerned with the basic need 
for better home life for all. 

The college student who wishes to help es- 
tablish a home which will become progressively 
more democratic must first intellectualize the 
home experience—consider it objectively, 
Only through a new approach to homemaking 
education, however, will he be challenged to 
undertake such a study and thereby to dis- 
cover the principles. of behavior which ex; 
emplify democracy. From this discovery he 
may come to realize that “pushing people 
around” for selfish gain shows lack of respect 
for the worth of the individual and that democ- 
racy cannot be built upon immediate materia] 
advantage gained at the expense of others. , 
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Before entering into a “for better or for 
worse” agreement the college student needs to 
participate deliberately in formulating the 
values to be cherished and protected in the 
home. Before he commits himself “until 
death do us part” he should experience shared 
planning for mutually accepted household 
objectives, planned sharing of the resources of 
a “family” group composed of his peers. Be- 
fore he can sense the possible heights and 
depths of family living he needs to discover 
what attitudes toward home life are cherished 
by other youth. Before “forsaking all others” 
he needs to develop specific homemaking abili- 
ties and basic skills and to acquaint himself 
with pertinent facts frequently not emphasized 
in college curricula. In short, he needs to get 
a clear concept of democratic home life before 
he can help create it. 

The educational world, then, will do well to 
examine the campus co-operative effort in so 
far as it relates to home life. Such an ap- 
praisal seems especially timely for the home 
economist who is eager to focus intelligence 
upon democratic family living. 


Survey of Campus,Co-op Houses 


In 1941 I sent an inquiry to college group® 


then experimenting with campus co-operativ® 
houses, to learn what educational possibilitieS 
were latent in this movement. Specifically 
the inquiry was designed to discover: whether 
the daily life of the participants was guided 
deliberately by democratic values; whether the 
groups were concerned with the implication 
for social change in the co-operative movement 
in society; whether the co-operators recognized 
personal integrity as the core of co-operation 
which can serve democracy; whether each 
member helped to determine what human 
rights and values his organization would pro- 
tect and cherish; whether the co-operative 
effort was characterized by zeal for personal 
gain or sustained consciously on a social level; 
and whether concern for using group intelli- 
gence to create a better environment extended 
beyond the group itself into the college, the 
community, and society at large. 
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Replies came from 190 of the 352 recipients. 
Since these replies came from groups in 30 
different states and since eight of the organi- 
zations had been in existence for more than ten 
years, interest in the idea appears to be wide- 
spread and persistent. The co-operative 
houses also seem to provide college students 
with a satisfactory home environment at a 
financial saving of from one-third to one-half 
of the college fees for board and room. 

The replies produced little evidence, how- 
ever, that the experience was helping partici- 
pants to meet other than financial needs or to 
implement democracy any better than were 
other arrangements for college living. Indi- 
vidual integrity, backed by reflective thinking, 
apparently was not recognized as the touch- 
stone for democratic co-operative effort. The 
co-operators seemed not to realize that democ- 
racy flourishes where group intelligence is 
focused upon the creation of values to which 
group allegiance is to be given. In few in- 
stances did the co-operative effort appear to be 
focused upon vital social problems as well as 
upon personal benefits. 

Students who accepted managerial responsi- 
bility undoubtedly had valuable experience in 
budgeting funds, in managing the household, 
in planning for the comfort and happiness of 
the group, and may have developed sensitivity 
to values and to the need for tolerance. 

In brief, the replies suggested that the move- 
ment was promoting democracy only in so far 
as democracy is prone to flourish wherever men 
associate for mutual betterment without too 
much interference from without. But it is 
hardly fair, of course, to expect that these 
student groups unaided would discover the 
social .implication of their experiment. 

Since these groups existed on the prewar 
campus and some of them have survived war- 
time campus changes, it seems probable that 
the number of campus co-operative houses will 
increase and that they will become an integral 
part of many college communities. These pio- 
neering groups certainly have provided a sub- 
stantial foundation upon which to build. Such 
houses are likely to seem more desirable than 











Campus Co-operative Living 


regimented dormitory life to returning service- 
men and women. 

The groups replying: to the 1941 inquiry 
appeared eager for the guidance of sympa- 
thetic, intelligent adults. Twelve groups were 
being aided by members of the home economics 
staff, and about that same number were operat- 
ing on plans set up and supervised by college 
administrators. A college subsidy—usually in 
the form of living quarters and household 
furnishings—was reported by 25 groups. 
College officials and faculties were thus en- 
couraging experimentation in co-operative 
living among students who wished to maintain 
a high standard of living on a reduced budget. 
Some colleges provided the counsel of intelli- 
gent adults to reduce the hazard which the 
immature face when they attempt to go 
through college “on a shoestring.” 


University of Nebraska Co-operatives 

Tke University of Nebraska maintains two 
co-operative residence halls for women. The 
larger hall provides for 48 students who share 
the laundry, the sewing rooms, and the social 
and recreation rooms. Seven kitchen-dining 
room units permit family-size groups of six to 
eight girls to assume responsibility for feeding 
themselves. Each girl in her turn is respon- 
sible for the meal planning, the marketing, and 
the preparation and the serving of the meals. 
Each thereby learns to budget time and money, 
to keep accurate account of expenditures, and 
to care forequipment. Each also has a chance 
to acquire poise and graciousness by acting as 
hostess whenever groups are entertained in the 
hall. 

The smaller co-operative house for Nebraska 
students permits 14 girls to share the house- 
keeping and the cooking of one meal each day. 
A resident adviser is responsible for the market- 
ing. A cook does most of the food preparation 
work. A student treasurer keeps the books 
and balances the budget. The resident ad- 
viser and a student committee plan the meals 
and hcre improverents. 

Both in the larger and in the smaller of these 
halls, the co-operators seem to find the living 
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experience satisfying and educational. Home 
economics students who live in these halls can 
put into immediate practice what they are 
learning in their various courses. 


Co-ops at Kansas and Texas Colleges 


Kansas State College has a women’s co- 
operative residence hall under the direction of 
an experienced dietitian who is a member of 
the home economics staff. A graduate student 
assists at specified hours and has daily super- 
visory responsibility. The director plans and 
organizes the work so that it is equitably dis- 
tributed and supervises all household opera- 
tions. She prepares work sheets carrying the 
instructions each co-operator needs in order to 
handle successfully tasks assigned to her. 
Student tasks—office work, meal preparation 
and serving, and housekeeping duties—are 
planned to fit into the students’ class and ac- 
tivity schedules. Many duties can be rotated 
easily, but supervisory duties and those re- 
quiring special skills are handled more effec- 
tively by continuous service. 

Kansas State College also has a co-operative 
food project for men which, on a smaller scale, 
makes possible similar economy. 

Texas Technological College has a different 
student co-operative living plan. The Quar- 
terly Club, the faculty women’s professional 
organization, in 1933 leased a large two-story 
house off the campus for one year for a co- 
operative house to house 18 girls and an ad- 
viser. Some of the furnishings were rented 
with the house and some were gifts. Later 
Texas legislators appropriated money for a 
modern, two-story stucco structure on the 
campus, which was ready for occupancy in 
1938. The students named the house Casa 
Linda, pretty house. 

The dean of women and the dean of home 
economics are jointly responsible for the house, 
in which a graduate student lived as adviser 
until 1942. An experimental plan for com- 
plete self-government was then adopted and 
still operates satisfactorily. 

Two senior students are elected by a council 
composed of the junior and senior residents to 
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serve as business manager and social director. 
The dean of home economics serves as faculty 
adviser to the business manager, who is always 
a home economics major; the dean of women, 
as adviser to the social director. 

House members pledge on their honor to 
obey the rules of the College without the super- 
vision of an official director. At the first house 
meeting of the year, the girls elect a work chair- 
man who arranges a schedule of duties to fit 
class and employment schedules and to require 
about an hour of each girl’s day. Each week, 
other special duties are also assigned to each 
girl. Both the weekiy and the daily tasks are 
so clearly defined that it is hard to shift re- 
sponsibility for them. 

Furthermore, each girl is on her honor to 
carry out to the best of her ability whatever 
task falls to her lot. The business manager is 
responsible for the house budget, for which she 
gets group approval. Although the social 
director and the business manager are in charge 
of the house, they are not looked upon as super- 
visors but are rather representatives of the 
group chosen for their special abilities to ensure 
efficient management of the organization. 

Residents also elect a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a dietitian. The vice- 
president is chairman of the social committee 
and works closely with the social director. 
The dietitian works closely with the business 
manager, who meets weekly with the dean of 
home economics to check menus, plan the buy- 
ing, get approval of bills, and discuss current 
business matters. 

Casa Linda girls are carefully chosen from a 
long waiting list of applications made to the 
dean of women. Upper classmen predominate 
in the house, but students of every rank may 
live there. The Casa Linda girls are outstand- 
ing on the campus: scholastically, they rank 
above the average and many are officers of 
prominent campus organizations. Young 
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women are selected to live in this co-operative 
house in terms of their ability to profit by 
constructive criticism, to accept responsibility, 
and to live up to a trust. 

Undoubtedly the co-operators on these three 
campuses are learning lessons of democratic 
living. Yet only if they apply democratic 
principles deliberately and consistently in making 
all decisions connected with their co-operative 
venture will the experience help to democratize 
home life. Those who are most responsible 
for satisfying daily needs of the group would do 
well to make sure that the co-operators are 
challenged to focus their interest deliberately 
upon the quality and purpose of their co-op- 
erative effort, in order to make procedures 
progressively more democratic. To zeal for 
personal gain would then be added zeal to 
ferret out factors in our social heritage which 
weaken home ties. Many a broken home 
might have been prevented had the contract- 
ing parties learned early in life to deal demo- 
cratically with problems which stem from con- 
flicting traditional ideologies. 

The really successful college teacher helps 
the student to see his own responsibility for 
protecting, enriching, and extending’ our cul- 
tural heritage. The successful teacher of home 
economics persistently challenges the student 
to acquire a clearer vision of the way in which 
the democratic family group acts as a living 
force for world peace. 

These depression-born campus co-operative 
houses may well prove to be a powerful force 
for enriching and extending democracy—for 
bringing about a universally more abundant 
life. 


Eprror’s Note: Readers who wish a fuller 
report of Miss Kumler’s study may borrow 
from the Ohio State University library a copy 
of her doctorial dissertation, ‘““The Implication 
of the Campus Co-operative Movement for 
Homemaking Education.” 


Last Issue for 1945-46 


Pay your AHEA dues by July 31 if you want to get your September issue on time. This 
June JOURNAL is the last for those who have paid 1945-46 dues. (See ad section. page 25.) 
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Nutritive V alue of the U. S. Food Supply 


FAITH CLARK and JEANETTE B. McCAY 


Miss Clark is a BHNHE food economist, now on leave for graduate study. 
She joined the Bureau in 1936 to work on the consumer purchases sludy 
and during the war prepared many analyses of the nutritive value of 


our food supply. 


Dr. McCay, formerly of the New York State College 


of Home Economics, for the last year has worked on BHNHE publications. 


VER and over again the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics is 
being asked questions about how people are 
eating: 

Is there food enough for all to have a health- 
ful diet? What nutrients may be short on a 
national scale? Has the American diet suf- 
fered duringthewar? Have Americans enough 
food to share? How does the Bureau know 
that Americans average 3,300 calories per per- 
son? How important are the various food 
groups in supplying the different nutrients? 

To answer these questions which require 
taking stock of the American diet on a national 
scale, the Bureau must know (1) what people 
should eat and (2) what people do eat. 

The goal of what people should eat has 
already been set by the National Re- 
search Council in its “Recommended Dietary 
Allowances.”! These figures for the various 
nutrients needed by average people provide a 
standard for planning good diets and measuring 
the adequacy of diets for families or nations. 


Finding Out What People Eat 


The Bureau has learned about what people 
do eat, through surveys of what families in 
different regions and income classes are eating 
and through analysis of the total national food 
supply. The Bureau makes the analysis in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which estimates the food available 
for us to eat by adding up production, food 
imports, and changes in stocks and then sub- 

' Bulletin No. 122. National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
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tracting exports, military takings, and produc- 
tion for nonfood use. These net figures, -2p- 
resenting total food supplies available for 
civilian consumption, are divided by the num- 
ber of people eating out of civilian supplies. 
Then deductions are made for farm, wholesale, 
and market losses. The resulting figures rep- 
resent the average quantities of food that 
would enter the nation’s kitchens for each per- 
son each year if the food were equally divided 
among all the people. The nutrients in these 
foods are then computed, using the values 
given in “Tables of Food Composition in Terms 
of 11 Nutrients,” USDA Misc. Pub. No. 572. 
This analysis and view of our food supply 
has proved so interesting and helpful that it is 
given for 1945 in tables 1 and 2 so that every- 
one may benefit. The figures in the tables 
are still subject to slight change since final 
counts on amounts of food available for con- 


sumption in 1945 are not yet in. 


Nutrients Available vs. Those Eaten 


The view of our national food supply given 
in table 1 is encouraging because the quantity 
of each nutrient available on the average exceeds 
the NRC’s recommended allowances. But 
before we feel too encouraged in comparing 
what people are eating (as shown by analysis 
of the national food supply) with what they 
should eat (as shown by the NRC allowances), 
we must clearly understand that the two sets 
of figures are not exactly comparable. Here 
is how they differ: 

The NRC allowances refer to the quantities 
of nutrients that are to be consumed in a good 
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diet. The food supply figures, on the other 
hand, refer to the quantities of nutrients that 
are available for consumption—that is, the 
nutrients that are brought into the kitchen. 
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more activity than we have realized, more 
overeating, or more loss of food through ex- 
cessive kitchen and table waste. And how 
easily calories may be wasted when the home- 


TABLE 1 


Nutritive value of civilian food supply, 1945, compared with recommended dietary allowances of National Research 
Council 





AVERAGE QUANTITY PER CAPITA PER DAY 


























____| seas Pete Cacom | roe | WIGS framing) ve | Nanci | Mai 
| : imter- | - ant en aa 
cries | roms | arms | | aga | its |i | mie | mi 
Civilian food supply 1945: 
Without deductions for cooking 
he sc toniadcoien panannes | 3,320/ 100 | 1.10 | 18 | 9,900 | 2.2 | 2.5 | 21 | 140 
With deductions for estimated | 
cooking losses but not for edible | 
kitchen or plate waste ....| 3,320 | 100 1.10* 18* | 9,900* 1.8 2.4 | 19 110 
NRC recommended allowancesf per | 
capita (1944 population distribu- | 
cicada i cpu tnpeewdd | 2,000] 65 |0.9 | 12 | 4,600 | 1.3 | 1.8 | 13 | 7 











* Small losses are also possible in these nutrients; no attempt has been made to estimate them here. 
Tt Bulletin No. 122, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


No deductions have been made for the minerals 
and vitamins that may be lost during cooking, 
nor for the waste that may occur in the kitchen 
or for food left on plates. 

Allowance is made, however, in the nutrient 
calculations for the inedible parts such as pits, 
cores, and bones. Since we know that there is 
considerable loss of nutrients during cooking 
and that the plate and kitchen waste in homes 
and restaurants is often large, what people 
actually ate in 1945 was considerably less than 
the amounts available for them. 

Let us consider calories as an example of the 
difference between the NRC allowances and 
the figures on our table. According to the 
Bureau, we had 3,320 calories available each 
day for each person. But this figure is far 
higher than the 2,600 calories allowed per cap- 
ita by the NRC and higher than any other 
recognized standard for civilian populations. 

Usually only men doing heavy labor or 
boys 13 to 20 years—in a period of active 
growth—would consume more than 3,009 
calories per day. Undoubtedly, the margin 
between 2,600 and 3,320 calories represents 


maker is unconcerned! A half loaf of dry 
bread thrown away means a loss of 690 calories. 
Every tablespoonful of meat fat put into the 
garbage represents 100 calories that no one 
will eat. 

On the basis of the existing information, we 
have made a preliminary over-all estimate of 
losses of the vitamins due to cooking; but since 
insufficient information is available on plate or 
kitchen waste, no national estimates for waste 
are given here. 


A Word of Caution 


With this understanding, let us look at table 
1 again. We see that the nutrients in the per 
capita food supply exceed by a fairly generous 
margin the NRC allowances when no deduc- 
tions are made for cooking losses. Even when 
cooking losses for the vitamins are deducted, 
we see that there is still a comfortable margin. 
The nutrients with the least margin of safety 
in our national food supply appear to be cal- 
cium and the B vitamins—thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin. 

But again a word of caution against feeling 
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Nutritive Value of U. S. Food Supply 





TABLE 2 


Nutritive value of civilian food supply, United States 1945: Per capita quantities of food available for consum ption, average daily quantities of nutrients (uncooked basis), and 
nutritional contribution of specified food gruups* 


PER CAPITA 




































































' 1 


AVERAGE QUANTITY OF NUTRIENT PER CAPITA PER DAY AND PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE CONTRIBUTED 
QUANTITIES BY EACH FOOD GROUP 
AVAILABLE | 
FOR CON- | " 
SUMPTION | | Fat : ot , | , 
ane | nd Protein | hy ag ——. Calcium Iron View A | Thiamine _— | Niacin ae! 
BASIS) | visible) | | 
calories | grams | grams | gram. grams pono putrmaones = ad = = 
Average nutritive value of all foods, uncooked basis. . . | 3.320 | 100 136 | 422 | 1.10 18 9,900 2.2 2.5 21 140 
pounds | per cent | per cent per ceni sn aiak: per cent per cent per cent per cent | per cent | per ceni | per cent 
Milk products (excluding butter).......... S64 | “15 25 20 8 75 3 12 il 45 3 6 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes... ........... eee ee eens 142 | 4 3 t 7 2 6 16 7 2 S 18 
Dry beans, peas. and nuts..... — = 19 | 3 5 4 2 2 7 t 5 2 7 0 
Tomatoes and citrus fruit........ } m4 | 1 1 | ¢ | 2 2 | 3 7 sizis3i2 
Green and yellow vegetables. ..... - teers reel 134 | 1 3 t | 2 5 7 38 6 5 3 HW 
Other vegetables and fruit....... | 237 4 2 1 8 | 4 7 9 5 4 5 16 
Rs ie oda * | | 47 2 7 4} t | 3 8 | 6 3 7 t 0 
Meat, poultry, fis | 151 11 | 26 | ~~ + = 4 2 22 7 23 15 40 1 
Grain products... .. | 201 28 «|| «(26 214 | 4/12 | ¢ 34 | 16 | 29 0 
Fats and oils (including butter, bacon, and salt pork). . | 59 18 |} 2 | 47 | t t 4 5 3 1 2 0 
Sugar and sirups. . Sia | 92 | 13 | 0 | 0 | 25 | 1 7 | 0 | t t t t 
Cocoa (powder and butter) 4 | t . g iit a 0 | 4s 0 | 0 1 t 0 
Fan Be Pan ma 9a ma Poe Boe Poe Po Pn 
eee a ..|1,764 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


* The per capita quantities of food are based on estimates of production, stocks, imports, and exports, adjusted to a retail basis. They are preliminary estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and include estimates of food grown in town and city gardens. 

tT Fluid milk equivalent. The equivalences of cheese, ice cream, and other milk products are based on the calcium content of each product. 

t Less than 0.5 per cent. 
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too satisfied with our national diet.... We 
must always remember that there never is an 
average person whose intake would exactly fit 
these average figures. Food has never been 
equally divided. Many persons are getting 
far more than their share of some nutrients,and 
just as many others are getting far less. In 
the “less” group must be many who are vul- 
nerable to deficiencies because of increased 
requirements of growth, pregnancy, lactation, 
illness, or old age. 

In addition to those who do not know how to 
select a good diet and those who are not inter- 
ested in learning how, there are many without 
enough money to buy the foods needed for 
health. Dietary surveys throw some light on 
how food is actually distributed among people 
throughout the country. A nationwide sur- 
vey” made in the spring of 1942 indicated that 
the diets of more than one-half of American 
families did not meet the recommended allow- 
ances for riboflavin. One-third did not meet 
the allowance for calcium, and one-fourth 
were low in thiamine. Small proportions of 
the population were low also in the other 
nutrients. 

Since 1942, however, the nutritive quality of 
our national food supply has improved because 
of the enrichment program and the consump- 
tion of larger amounts of many of the protec- 
tive foods. Yet we are far from our goal, and 
there is still widespread need for teaching and 
promoting better nutrition. 


Source of Our Nutrients 


Table 2 shows the contribution of the differ- 
ent food groups to the total nutritive value of 
the national diet. A careful study of this 
table is almost as good as a course in nutrition, 
for this table represents a combination of 
American food habits, food supplies, and food 
composition. 

Tables of food values give only a part of the 
nutrition story. It is only when we see the 
American food supply as a whole that we un- 
derstand where Americans get their nutrients 


2 Family Food Consumption in the United States, 
USDA, Misc. Pub. 550. 
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and can decide such questions as whether po- 
tatoes are a valuable source of vitamin C, what 
the outstanding protein foods are, and the im- 
portance of eggs. 

Every nutrition student who studies table 2 
for the first time will be struck by facts he has 
never appreciated before. Here are some of 
the surprises: 

Milk contributes much of our protein and 
offers a good portion of thiamine and vitamin 
A as well as calcium and riboflavin. 

Potatoes and sweet potatoes as a group yield 
much vitamin A and vitamin C (unless the 
vitamin C is lost in cooking). Of course, the 
sweet potatoes boost the A. 

Dry beans and peas are good in iron and 
niacin. 

Citrus fruit and tomatoes offer little except 
vitamin C. 

Green and yellow vegetables, so high in 
vitamin A, also contribute a good share of 
vitamin C (unless mishandled during cooking). 

The meat and grain groups are very similar 
in their contributions. 

The grain foods are one of the three big con- 
tributors of protein, giving almost as much as 
meat, poultry, and fish combined. This sug- 
gests the need of making the quality of the 
grain protein as good as it is in quantity by 
combining it with milk, meat, eggs, soy flour, 
and other high-quality protein foods. 

The grain foods (since flour and bread have 
been enriched) contribute much of the total 
amount of iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin. 

Every food group except sugar contributes 
protein. 

The “big three” in everything except vita- 
mins A and C in the American diet are milk 
products, meat products, and grains. 

Vegetables and fruits are responsible for 
half of our total vitamin A and almost all of 
our vitamin C. 

Wartime Nutrition Levels 


Certainly as a nation we are now eating 
better than we did before the war and even 
during the 1920’s. A comparison of the nu- 
trients available in 1935 to 1939 with those 
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in 1945 indicates that we now have more of 
each nutrient. The average nutrient levels 
for the year 1946 will probably be much the 
same as in 1945. Here is the percentage in- 
crease for each nutrient and the chief reasons 
for it in terms of foods: 


1945 INCREASE 
OVER 1935-39 
AVEKAGI 


NUTRIENT SOURCE OF THE INCREASE 


More of almost all foods 
except sugar and fats 


‘Calories 2 per cent 


More milk, meat, poul- 
try, fish, and eggs 


Protein 14 


More milk (about one- 
fourth more in 1945 
than in 1935 to 1939) 


Calcium 22 


More meat, eggs, green 
and yellow vegetables; 
enriched white flour 
and bread 


Iron. 


More milk, eggs, liver, 
and green and yellow 
vegetables 


Vitamin A 24 


More meat, milk, and the 
enriched white bread 
and flour 


Thiamine....| 47 


More milk, eggs, and the 
enriched white bread 


Riboflavin 39 


and flour 
Niacin. oe* 4 More meat and the en- 
riched white bread and 
flour 
Ascorbic 
Acid. 22 More citrus fruit and to- 


matoes and other vege- 
tables and fruits 


Have We Enough Food to Share? 


Such a boost in all nutrients during the war 
years is remarkable in contrast to the hunger 
and starvation that the war has brought to 
most of the world. Without a doubt, we can 
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afford to share our food with those who need it so 
greatly. 

Here are a few logical ways of sharing that will 
benefit us as well as those who receive the extra 
food: 

(1) Perhaps the greatest contribution that 
every family can make is to eliminate all pos- 
sible waste of food. If this were done, people 
could eat the same amounts and have a good 
proportion of our food supply to share. This 
means careful shopping so as to avoid buying 
more than a family will eat, clean plates at 
every meal, careful use of leftovers with noth- 
ing allowed to spoil, eating every slice of bread, 
and using all the fat of meat to save buying 
more bread and fat. 

(2) Those persons who are overweight can 
profitably reduce their calorie intake and stream- 
line their figures. All life insurance statistics 
show that adults over thirty have a greater 
chance to live a long life if they are not over- 
weight. Wheat and fats are most needed for 
shipment abroad and are also high-calorie 
foods. So the best way to reduce is to cut con- 
sumption of those products made of flour and 
those containing fat—less bread, less pastries, 
and less rich desserts. 

(3) Finally, we still need to add to the na- 
tional food supply by our home gardens and foad 
preservation. 

Estimates of the nutritive value of our na- 
tional food supply seem to say that there is 
enough food in the USA for everyone to have 
all the nutrients needed for health—though 
maybe not all in steaks and other taste-appeal- 
ing foods. 

This analysis emphasizes the importance of 
food selection, especially for low-cost diets, 
and of better cooking and handling of food to 
save the nutrients that we know are present in 
our liberal food supply. There is enough food 
for all and enough to share with other nations 
if we use it to advantage. But it will take the 
best of our skill and knowledge actually to gain 
and give the benefits that it promises. 


Wanted at AHEA headquarters: Copies of September 1945 Journal of Home Economics. 
Postage refunded. 











Status of Teachers and Cafeterta Managers 


M. MARIE HARRIS and MABELLE S. EHLERS 


Mrs. Ehlers is head of the department of institution administration at 
Michigan State College and also served as chairman of that department in 
the AHEA and on the Journal’s advisory board. Miss Harris is now on the 
University of Nebraska faculty. Here she reports a study made under Mrs. 
Ehlers’ direction as part of her graduate work at Michigan State College. 


CHOOL cafeteria management as a 

professional career is in its infancy—not 
yet considered by any large number of home 
economics trained women. Federal aid to the 
school lunch program makes likely rapid ex- 
pansion of opportunities in this field, but if it 
is to attract college graduates it must be made 
as challenging and as appealing both financially 
and socially as is teaching. 

We made an investigation of the status of 
home economics teachers, of teacher-cafeteria- 
managers, and of cafeteria managers, there- 
fore, hoping that our findings might be helpful 
to counselors, advisers, and college faculty. 

To obtain data we sent a questionnaire and 
with it a letter of explanation to 254 superin- 
tendents and principals of junior and senior 
high schools in cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion in Michigan and Ohio. Replies came from 
59.4 per cent of these schools—from 59 Ohio 
cities and 42 Michigan cities. 

Statistical recordings of numerical tabula- 
tions were made on the returns for each of the 
following groups of professional people: (1) the 
home economics teacher, the home econom- 
ics teacher-cafeteria-manager or teacher-lunch- 
room manager, and the cafeteria manager; 
(2) the Ohio and the Michigan home eco- 
nomics teacher; (3) the Ohio and the Michigan 
cafeteria manager; and (4) the Ohio and the 
Michigan teacher-manager. Evaluations were 
made on the status of each group from these 
data. 


Qualifications Compared 


In every case a bachelor’s degree is required 
of those who have the combined job of teacher 
and manager, but in only a third of the cases 


is it required of cafeteria managers. A food 
and nutrition or an institution administration 
major is expected of more of the teacher-man- 
agers than of those who have only the manage- 
ment of the cafeteria. 

Experience is essential for cafeteria managers 
in 61 per cent of the schools, about a third of 
which insist upon previous apprentice training, 
and for 54 per cent of the teacher-managers 
and 43 per cent of the teachers. In only a few 
cases are the teacher-managers expected to 
have had in-service training. 

Most of the teachers and teacher-managers 
must have a state certificate, some of them a 
Smith-Hughes certificate as well. A life cer- 
tificate is required by 11 per cent of the schools 
reporting. A high percentage of the teaching 
groups and about three-fourths of the cafeteria 
managers are on a salary schedule. The 
teaching groups are paid from taxes with 
Smith-Hughes reimbursements. Cafeteria 
managers in 75 per cent of the cities are paid 
from lunchroom receipts. 


Salaries and Employment Procedures 


Teachers are significantly better paid than 
cafeteria managers and somewhat better paid 
than teacher-managers, though salaries vary 
widely, as is indicated by table 1. 

Annual increases are usually larger and more 
frequent for teachers and teacher-managers 
than for cafeteria managers. The teacher 
groups are more often rewarded financially for 
securing advanced degrees and special training; 
the cafeteria managers, more often by pro- 
motion to a more responsible position. 

Practically all of the teachers and the 
teacher-managers are under contract. About 
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Status of Teachers and Cafeteria Managers 


half have tenure, with an average probationary 
period of six months to five years. About 
half of the cafeteria managers are on contract; 
less than half of the number reported are on 
tenure, and where a probationary period exists 
it ranges from three to six months. In only 
a few instances are there Civil Service or state 
examinations for any group. 





7 
TABLE 1 
Comparison of salaries 
RANOR | epaceees TEACHER- CAPETERIA- 


| MANAGERS | MANAGERS 





Minimum... . |$1100-$1300 |$1000-$2800 |$340-$2850 
Maximum....| 1750— 3600 | 1200—- 3500 750— 4500 
Average...... | 2170 | 2080 '1790 





Practically all teachers and teacher-man- 
agers and 65 per cent of the cafeteria man- 
agers are covered by a state or local retire- 
ment plan. Cafeteria managers supervise 
more employees than do teacher-managers 
but less often have extracurricular respon- 
sibilities. 

In about half of the schools the superintend- 
ent employs the teachers and teacher-man- 
agers; in the rest the board of education does 
so. The board of education, or the superin- 
tendent, or the cafeteria supervisor employs 
the cafeteria managers—in about the same 
percentage of cases. 


The Home Economics Teacher 


Both Ohio and Michigan require a bachelor’s 
degree of their home economics teachers, 
but Ohio more often requires also a food and 
nutrition or an institution administration 
major. Neither state insists upon apprentice- 
ship training, but Ohio demands more ex- 
perience. Practically all of the schools require 
certification, and seven Michigan schools 
require life certificates. Eighty-six per cent 
of the schools of both states operate on a salary 
schedule; salaries are most often paid from tax 
funds supplemented by Smith-Hughes reim- 
bursements. The salary ranges are as in- 
dicated in table 2. 

Michigan provides larger annual increases 
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than does Ohio. Both states recognize ad- 
vanced degrees. In Ohio superintendents 
receive most of the applications and make the 
appointments, whereas in Michigan boards of 
education share more often in making the ap- 
pointments although superintendents receive 
the applications in most schools. 


TABLE 2 
Salaries of teachers 








RANGE IN OHIO IN MICHIGAN 
Minimum......... $1100-$2000 $1300-$3000 
Maximum........ 1950— 3600 1750— 3400 
Average...... ...| 2045 2175 





More Ohio than Michigan teachers are 
under contract and have tenure. Fifty-one 
per cent of the Michigan home economics 
teachers are without tenure. Ohio’s pro- 
bationary period averages three years, Michi- 
gan’s slightly less than two years. All schools 
reporting indicated that their teachers are 
included in a retirement plan. About an 
equal proportion (47 and 48 per cent) in each 
state participate in extracurricular activities. 


The Cafeteria Managers 


More cafeteria managers in Ohio have a 
bachelor’s degree than do those in Michigan. 
Eighty-five per cent of the trained Michigan 
managers but only 12 per cent of those in Ohio 
are expected to have had apprentice training. 
Experience is required for a high percentage 
of the untrained managers. Ohio more often 


“requires certification. 


Both states have salary schedules for their 
trained managers but rarely for their un- 
trained managers. About half of the Michigan 
untrained managers and all of those in Ohio 
are paid from lunchroom receipts. About 
three-fourths of the trained people in each are 
similarly paid. Their ranges in salary are 
indicated in table 3. 

Annual salary increases for untrained man- 
agers are greater in Michigan than in Ohio, 
but the reverse is true for trained managers. 
Advanced degrees are rewarded with promo- 
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TABLE 3 
Salaries of cafeteria managers 

il. TRAINED | UNTRAINED s 

RANGE —— a onmmaee ~ dhagpsiineneninneaemnan 

In Ohio In Michigan In Ohio In Michigan 

NR A. sarklecaiees $1050-$1850 $1000-$1850 $200-$2850 $685-$2100 
Maximum ro 1665— 4500 1300— 3250 750- 2850 800- 2600 
Average Peas 2030 2235 1395 1735 








tions and salary increases. Boards of edu- 
cation and the cafeteria supervisor hire most 
of the untrained managers in Ohio, where the 
superintendent and the cafeteria director take 
applications. Michigan’s untrained managers 
are more often hired by the board of education 
with applications received by the superin- 
tendent. More than 87 per cent of the trained 
Ohio managers are under contract, but less 
than 33 per cent of those in Michigan. About 
one in four of the untrained managers in both 
states is under contract. There is tenure for 
75 per cent of the Ohio trained managers but 
for less than 50 per cent in Michigan. The 
probationary period varies from three months 
to five years for both groups. More of the 
Michigan than of the Ohio managers are 
under a retirement plan. Ohio managers 
supervise more employees than do Michigan 
managers and participate in more extra- 
curricular activities. 


Teachers Who Are Also Managers 


Both states expect a bachelor’s degree of 
the teacher who is also a lunchroom manager, 
about half of them in each state desiring a food 
and nutrition or an institution administration 
major. Few schools expect her to have had 
apprentice training. Ohio schools more often 
require previous experience. 

More Ohio than Michigan cities have a 
salary schedule. Salaries are usually paid 
from taxes, and the distribution in salary falls 
as indicated in table 4. 

In Ohio superintendents receive about half 
of the applications and make 22 per cent of the 
appoiatments. In Michigan, superintendents 
receive about three-fourths of the applications 
and make almost all of the appointments. 





. 

More than 8 out of 10 of the teacher-man 
agers in both states are under contract. Ohio 
has an average probationary period of three 
years, with 72 per cent of the teacher-man- 
agers under tenure; Michigan ranges from 
none to three years with less than half under 
tenure. With one exception both states have 
retirement plans. 


TABLE 4 


Salaries of teacher-managers 


RANGE IN OHIO IN MICHIGAN 
Minimum $1000—$2800 $1450-$2150 
Maximum 1200— 3500 1950- 3350 
Average 2060 2110 


Ohio teacher-managers supervise more em 
ployees than do Michigan teacher-managers, 
and three times as many Ohio as Michigan 
teacher-managers participate in extracurricular 
activities, spending proportionately more time 
on the activities than do the Michigan teacher- 


managers. 


The Outlook 

In the opinion of trained persons already in 
the field, school cafeteria management is as 
interesting and as challenging as teaching 
The possibilities are rich and varied. The 
number of school cafeterias is increasing rap 
idly with federal aid; therefore, the demand 
for teacher-managers and for cafeteria man- 


agers who do not teach.has increased. J/ 
this demand is to be met, superintendents and 


boards of education must make the job more 
attractive through better salary schedules, pro- 
motion plans, and rewards for advanced study. 
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Training the HDA 


BEATRICE BILLINGS, KATHRYN VAN AKEN BURNS, 


All three authors are state home demonstration leaders. 


and MAY CRESSWELL 
Miss Billings 


has her headquarters at Massachusetts State College; Mrs. Burns, at the 
University of Illinois; Miss Cresswell, at Mississippi State College. 
Each has served the AHEA well, Mrs. Burns as its fifteenth president. 


OW well is the training now being 
given to the nation’s 2,500 home demonstra- 
tion agents meeting their needs? What fur- 
ther training is needed? How can it best be 
provided? 

To find answers for these questions the 
AHEA’s department of extension service set 
up a committee to study the training of home 
demonstration agents, witht Gladys Gallup 
as chairman and Mary Louise Collings as co- 
chairman. The committee was then divided 
into three groups to work on a questionnaire 
to be sent to state home demonstration lead- 
ers: pre-service training, Kathryn Van Aken 
Burns, chairman; induction training, Beatrice 
Billings, chairman; and in-service training, 
May Cresswell, chairman. 

Opinions were obtained from state leaders 
in 46 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; and 
data were tabulated and summarized in the 
division of field studies and training of the 
U. S. Extension Service and analyzed by Lu- 
cinda Crele of that division for the committee. 


Pre-Service Training 


Seventeen states offer a curriculum for pro” 
spective home demonstration agents at state 
institutions, where most of the agents for those 
states receive their training. 

Forty-six of the 48 leaders recommend that 
an elective course in adult education be 
offered in the home economics curriculum; 
42 advise a course in extension methods, but 
five others consider such a course inadvisable. 

Twelve leaders believe that courses in the 
home economics curriculum should be re- 
vised to make them more practical; ten urge 
introducing some courses now lacking, while 
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eight others declare that the requirements for 
graduation are already so many that students 
cannot elect subjects they especially want. 

In 19 states members of the home economics 
extension staff serve on college department or 
division committees that are considering curric- 
ulum. All leaders reporting believe that pre- 
service training of prospective home demon- 
stration agents would be strengthened by 
further co-operative planning by extension 
and college personnel. 

Almost all of the 42 leaders think it would be 
advantageous to give girls interested in ex- 
tension work a chance to serve as paid assist- 
ants during the summer vacation between their 
junior and senior years. These leaders be- 
lieve that home economics students should be 
better informed as to the possibilities of 
extension service as a career. 


Induction Training 

Visits from supervisors are used more fre- 
quently than any other method in giving the 
training in all of the broad subject-matter 
groups except history of extension work. 
Four other much-used training methods for 
subject groups are “schools” or conferences, 
a training period in the state office, apprentice- 
ship with an experienced agent, and visits from 
subject-matter specialists. For only three 
subject groups were other methods than these 
five reported by half or more of the states. 

Individual conferences are used by more 
states than is any other technique to give 
training in eight of the eleven broad subject 
groups, but discussions and talks are also used 
by many states. For only two subject 
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matter groups were techniques other than these 
three reported by half or more of the states. 

The staff members reported most frequently 
as being responsible for induction training are 
in the order named: state home demonstration 
leaders, supervisors, specialists, and the other 
agents in the county. State home demonstra- 
tion leaders and assistant state home demon- 
stration leaders more frequently than any other 
staff members are responsible for the training 
in the following subject groups: objectives of 
extension, purpose of organization in extension, 
plan of organization, and history of extension. 
Supervisors and district agents more frequently 
than any others direct the training in all of 
the other subjects except methods used by 
extension workers, for which the specialists 
usually are responsible. 


In-Service Training 

Inadequate college training of home demon- 
stration agents in eight major areas was re- 
ported by from 42 per cent to 74 per cent of 
the home demonstration leaders in 48 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. These subjects in 
the order of the frequency with which they 
were reported are: extension methods and 
organization, English, business administra- 
tion, home economics, economics, agriculture, 
sociology, and education. 

Specific subjects most often mentioned in 
which the training is short are: journalism, 
adult education methods, food preservation, 
extension methods, radio techniques, public 
speaking, clothing, extension organization, and 
home furnishings. 

The chief ways in which agents are being 
helped to overcome these shortages in their 
college training are through training meetings, 
including short courses, “‘schools,” and work- 
shops; group conferences; individual assistance 
by supervisors and specialists; training under 
experienced agents; work as agents-at-large 
or as observers in other counties; and provi- 
sions for further formal study. 

Twenty-seven states and Hawaii provide 
leave for home demonstration agents for st udy 
with full or part-time pay. Eighteen more 
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grant time for study; in eight of these pay 
arrangements are not specified, in four no 
definite plan for leave exists, and in six the 
home agent must use her vacation time if she 
wishes to study or must take leave without 
pay. Three make no provision of any kind. 

Practically all leaders think that sabbatical 
leave should be definitely arranged for and 
that advanced training is more valuable after 
two years or more of field work. 

For in-service training of agents there is a 
decided preference for the short course taken 
at some college in the region in which the agent 
works rather than outside the region. Twenty- 
five voted for training within the region; 
five for training elsewhere; ten had no prefer- 
ence as to place. 

Thirty-seven of the leaders approved re- 
gional in-service training centers with summer 
schools rotating ‘between state colleges. 

The subject groups suggested most fre- 
quently for summer school study for home 
demonstration agents in the order named 
were: extension courses, English, home eco- 
nomics, sociology, economics, education, busi- 
ness administration, and agriculture. Courses 
in agriculture were mentioned by 30 per cent of 
the leaders; extension courses by 76 per cent. 

Specific subjects mentioned most frequently 
were: adult education methods, extension 
methods, food preservation, journalism, radio 
techniques, family relations, gardening, ex- 
tension organization, home management, poul- 
try, and rural housing. 

Several leaders suggested setting up plans 
for observing extension work in other counties 
than their own and for using credit for summer 
school courses toward an advanced degree in 
extension. 

No definite plan has been set up in the Ex- 
tension Service apparently for training. agents 
to become supervisors or specialists. A few 
states reported some understudy work, ob- 
servation, and advanced college training. 

The job-training courses have been bene- 
ficial and should be continued and extended 
to more agents, according to most leaders. 

Most leaders believe that the various phases 
of extension work could be better correlated. 
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The AHEA Saga—Part III 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


In this number Miss Baldwin takes up the work of the ten Lake Placid 
Conferences from which the AHEA developed. Next fall she will resume 
the tale—tell of the founding of the AHEA and its subsequent history. 


ESTLED in the Adirondack moun- 
tains is lovely Lake Placid. On the shore of 
this lake Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey built 
for themselves and their friends a retreat 
which was to become the home of the Lake 
Placid Club. 

Early in September 1899, the trustees of the 
Lake Placid Club at Morningside, N. Y., believing 
that the time was ripe for some united action on the 
part of those most interested in home science, or 
household economics, sent out invitations to a 
conference on this important sociologic problem 
to be held at their clubhouse September 19 to 25. 


Thus reads the report of the first of the 
famous Lake Placid conferences that were 
held annually in the summer or fall through 
1908. Two of these meetings, still bearing 
the same name, were held elsewhere: in 
Boston in 1903 and at Chautauqua, New 
York, in 1908. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards served as chairman 
for all the conferences except the one in 1903, 
when Abby Marlatt took the chair. The 
small but mighty band of eleven—one a 
man—who attended in 1899, saw their numbers 
pass the 200 mark—with 16 men included. 

Naturally they turned their attention to the 
school as the vehicle for carrying their ideas 
into the home. Characteristically they 
worked through committees. Those dealing 
with courses of study merged in 1906 to form 
a “teaching section.” 

It was not the original intention of the 
conference to organize a new society, but at 
the 1908 meeting the conference voted that: 
“In the opinion of the Conference the time 
has come when a national organization should 
be started” and that “American Home Eco- 
nomics Association be the name of the new 
organization.” 
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History on the march must have a base 
from which to start. The foregoing para- 
graphs of this chapter tell of the base, but for 
the stages of the march we need a flashback to 
the conference proceedings. 


First Conference, 1899 


The wide range of topics discussed at the 
first conference shows that already the shapers 
of this new field had thought of the school at 
home and abroad, the college and university, 
the training of teachers and other leaders, 
source material including government bulle- 
tins, help for the homemaker, standards of 
living (especially as affected by sanitary 
science), “domestic science’? in farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and co-operation between experiment 
stations and “domestic science” schools. 


After full discussion, the name “Home Econom- 
ics” was agreed on as the title preferable for the 
whole general subject and it was determined to 
consider it a distinct section of the general subject 


of economics. 


And what say the recommendations and 
resolutions of this conference? That the work 
done by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for home economics is appreciated and more 
bulletins are requested; that schools and 
colleges should keep in touch with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and with experi- 
ment stations; that since the time has come 
when the public interests demand the rec- 
ognition by the state of the important so- 
ciologic problems of the home, therefore 


Resolved, That state legislatures be asked to give 
to household arts and home economics the same 
practical encouragement which they now give to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in state schools 
and colleges, by publications, traveling libraries, 
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institutes, and the other agencies for extensive 
teaching and home education. 


Committees were set up to work on courses 
of study for schools, colleges, and universities ; 
on training of teachers; on simplified methods 
of housekeeping; on mission work and kitchen 
garden classes; on library classification of 
home economics; and on program and mem- 
bership. 


Second Conference, 1900 


Mrs. Richards, in introducing for discussion 
the subject “courses of study for grade schools” 
at the second conference, referred to the need 
of fundamental] work that would touch the lives 
of ail people and declared that the only place 
where this could be done would be in the grade 
schools and that the aim should be “to develop 
in a child power to be used over his own en- 
vironment, his food, clothing, and shelter.” 
It is surprising to note that this discussion 
went the full gamut of schools—from the 
nursery school, through college and graduate 
work, and into the professional school of home 
and social economics. 

Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Dewey were chosen 
to prepare a syllabus on home economics for 
study clubs. As a basis they were to use the 
outline of a course of six lectures that had been 
given under the auspices of the Albany ex- 
tension center by Mrs. Richards and Mrs. 
Alice Norton, who in 1915 was to become the 
first salaried editor of the JouRNAL oF HoME 
ECONOMICS. 

Mrs. Dewey reported a library classification 
for home economics: economics of con- 
sumption, under sociology. 

The reporting of a bill in the New York 
legislature to establish a state experiment sta- 
tion in home economics testifies as to the early 
interest of this group in legislative action. 

Vocation and evening schools and extension 
were new topics at this conference. ‘Hospital 
dietaries,” on the program for the first time, 
was harbinger of the institution administration 
work that later became an important part of 
home economics. 
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In the resolutions the National Education 
Association was asked to create a department 
of home economics because “‘the time has come 
when public interest demands the recognition of 
home economics as a training of the child for 
efficient citizenship....”” That message re- 
sulted in Abby Marlatt’s being asked to lead 
a round table discussion of domestic science at 
the Detroit meeting of the NEA. 


Third Conference, 1901 


Persons attending the third conference 
represented public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, hospitals, magazines, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, women’s clubs 
and other organizations, and, geographically, 
the USA, Canada, and England. England 
was represented by Miss Alice Ravenhill, 
special commissioner of the Board of Educa- 
tion for England and Wales and of the Sani- 
tary Institute (London) on Domestic Science 
and Hygiene in American schools and colleges. 

Miss Ravenhill, one of the few English- 
women of that day in a public office, was the 
chief liaison between home economics in this 
country and in England from that day on to 
the time of her retirement. Even now as a 
bed-ridden invalid in her 87th year, she keeps 
in touch with the AHEA. 

New notes in the program of this third 
conference were: “Journalism in Relation to 
Home Economics,” by Janet M. Hill, editor, 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, and Anna 
Barrows, editor, American Kitchen Magazine; 
“Household Economics in Training Schools for 
Nurses,” Adelaide Nutting, the Johns Hopkins 
University; ‘Nutrition Investigations,” Prof. 
W. O. Atwater, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; ‘Women as Sanitary Inspectors,” 
Alice Ravenhill; “Reading Courses for Farm- 
ers’ Wives,” Martha Van Rensselaer, College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University. A new 
committee, press, also reared its head. 


Fourth Conference, 1902 


In opening the fourth conference, . Mrs. 
Richards said: 
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The AHEA Saga—Part III 


But do not be disappointed if we are not able to 
find the remedy for domestic troubles, if we are 
not able to give the world a panacea for social ills. 
The task is too great. We can only promise to 
bring to this discussion the open mind and earnest 
spirit of the student. 


A larger vision unfolds in this conference 
more subjects touching the intangible: the 
nature of the family and its significance in 
development of the individual and of society, 
controlling ideals in the family life of the 
future, current thought (including concepts 
as to the economic function of woman and 
theories of prosperity) as indicated by recent 
publications, use of new-found leisure, and 
social and industrial conditions. 

Again the group struggled with the complex 
nature of home economics and suggested this 
tentative definition: 


(1) Home economics in its most comprehensive 
sense is the study of the laws, conditions, principles 
and ideals which are concerned on the one hand 
with man’s immediate physical environment and 
on the other hand with his nature as a social being, 
and is the study especially of the relation between 
those two factors. (2) In a narrow sense the term 
is given to the study of the empirical sciences with 
special reference to the practical problems of house- 
work, cooking, etc. 


The group went on to say: 


In forming a complete definition, however, it 
may be possible to consider home economics as a 
philosophical subject, i.e., a study of relation, while 
the subjects on which it depends, i.e., economics, 
sociology, chemistry, hygiene and others, are 
empirical in their nature and concerned with events 
and phenomena. 


This definition, they pointed out, should 
show clearly that home economics is a fit part 
of the college curriculum: 


If there is any fitness at all in the definition 
suggested, or if it even hints at the right way to 
consider home economics, i.e. as primarily a study 
of connections and relations ix ‘sen certain phases 
of man’s nature, home eco::omics might be intro- 
duced without offense in the most conservative 
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even of eastern colleges, while more liberal institu- 
tions would have in their courses of study, as a 
subhead under home economics, courses which 
would make practical application of the empirical 
and technical sciences. Almost every school or 
college above the grade of high schools pretends to 
have departments of economics and philosophy as 
well as natural science. What is possible in such 
schools even, is something to connect and bind 
together into a consistent whole the pieces of 
knowledge at present unrelated. Such a binding 
together is what is meant by home economics. 


Fifth Conference, 1903 


At the fifth conference, a whole session was 
devoted to labor problems—to household and 
institutional employees. 

A further flowering of the idea passed to the 
NEA by the second conference appeared in 
the joint session of this group and the manual 
training section of the NEA. 


The meetings were listed on the program of the 
National Educational Association, and prominent 
educators learned of the existence of the conference 
and its aims, and many teachers found a place to 
look for certain helps in their work. 


An explanation of the Mary Lowell Stone 
exhibit is the first indication of interest in 
home econemics shown by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae: 


This exhibit had its origin in a collection of “‘Con- 
tributions of college women to home economics”’. . . 
[it] was enlarged as a memorial to Miss Stone, 
and ... was made a special feature at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in 
Washington. There it attracted much attention, 
many scientific men expressing their approval of 
the direction in which these investigations were 
tending. 

The aim of this exhibit is to show how science 
can be applied to daily living in order to raise the 
standard of health, to lessen drudgery, and to 
secure the greatest satisfaction for the time, money 
and effort expended in housekeeping. Hence 
illustrations are given of certain facts concerning 
house construction, furnishings, food, clothing and 
management in the household and on the farm. 


The exhibit was later shown in several cities 
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and was sent to the St. Louis Exposition, 
1904, where visitors stopped to copy mottos: 
The more simply you live the more secure is 
your future—the less you are at the mercy of 
surprises and reverses....One need not be 
rich to give grace and charm to his habitation; 
it suffices to have good taste and good will. 
Labor of systematizing is in the end economy 
of time and mental effort. 

“Mrs. Richards’ creed,” printed on a card, 
was in great demand: 


Home Economics STANDS FOR 


The ideal home life for today unhampered by the 
traditions of the past. 

The utilization of all the resources of modern sci- 
ence to improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of 
things and their due subordination to ideals. 

The simplicity in material surroundings which will 
most free the spirit for the more important and 
permanent interests of the home and of society. 


An appendix to the report of this conference 
referred to the progress made during the last 
five years and states: 


No longer indifferent, educational leaders have 
come asking for definite information as to the 
work. ...It has been decided to submit for dis- 
cussion an outline of ...a twentieth century col- 
lege course, the subjects to be elective so far as 
they do not depend on each other. 


Three lines of attack were proposed for the 
colleges: the economic, the social, the sanitary. 


Sixth Conference, 1904 


Mrs. Richards, in her response to Melvil 
Dewey’s welcome at the sixth conference, 
said: 


The Lake Placid conference is studying tenden- 
cies in present-day family living with a view of 
incorporating into the education of the people 
those ethical and practical principles which may 
check wrong and foster right tendencies... . In 
eastern cities, ... the disintegration of the family 
is seen in the separation of wage earning brothers 
and sisters who no longer feel constrained to live 
together under one roof; each boards with com- 
panions more congenial. The aged parent is often 
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settled in an apartment with a paid companion. 
The children have their own separate rooms and 
playhouses, are sent away to summer camps and 
on school ships to herd with their kind instead of 
adding either pleasure or profit to the parents’ life. 

It may be an advance in civilization. If so, 
previous ideas of the meaning of the common life 
as an important factor in the development of 
character have been mistaken. ... 

Since 1899 we have seen the subject of home 
economics grow along the lines of elementary and 
secondary education, higher education, and practi- 
cal methods. The National Education Associa- 
tion, the Eastern Manual Training Association 
and the colleges have responded to our suggestions. 
England answers and gives inspiration. We our- 
selves do not carry out, we supply the leaven for 
others. It is our duty to see ahead of the times, 
beneath the surface, to read more in the signs and 
so prepare. In our numbers and varied interests 
there is safety from hasty conclusions. To this 
work we welcome all and hope for help from all. 


Again arose the question of determining the 
best possible name to give to this branch of 
learning. Mrs. Richards said, “It is really 
education for living that we wish to express.” 
She coined the word euthenics and explained 
that it meant better living. Later, she de- 
fined the word as meaning the science of con- 
trollable environment. This new word seemed 
the best yet offered but the conference, fearing 
it might not be acceptable below the college 
level, voted to recommend: for elementary 
grades, hand work; secondary schools, domestic 
science; normal and professional schools, eco- 
nomics; college and universities, eulhenics. 

New topics found in the program of this 
conference are: personal hygiene, nonresident 
household labor, cost of living (both home 
and institutional), standards of wages, ethics 
of hotel life. 


The Last Four Conferences 


The last four conferences carried forward 
the thought of the preceding ones with here 
and there the introduction of a new angle or a 
shift of emphasis, such as the architect and 
the housewife, safe food, dietary for students, 
protein metabolism, rural schools, trade 
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schools, public bealth, the dietitian, harmony 
in decoration, textiles, status of the institution 
manager, report on legislation, esthetics in 
the home, the school lunchroom, home eco- 
nomics from the physician’s standpoint. 

At the tenth and final conference, held at 
Chautauqua, New York, the Davis bill to give 
national financial assistance to the teaching of 
home economics was discussed and the group 
went on record as favoring it. 

Any home economist will find it worth while 
to read Mrs. Richards’ summary of the ten 
conferences given on pages 19 to 25 of the 
Lake Placid Conference Proceedings of 1908. 
A few sentences from that Proceedings volume 
give the pith of that summary: 


The movement took rise in the same realization 
of the “inconvenience of ignorance” that led John 
Eliot the apostle to the Indians to found a school 
in 1690 to do away with it.... 

The Lake Placid conference was a result of the 
faith of one woman in her sex; that if attention 
were called to the gaps in knowledge needing to be 
filled, woman would be quick to take steps towards 
the desired end.... 

Changes in the heart of the home must be made 
wisely and slowly and with knowledge, lest the 
whole be destroyed. 

As late as the St. Louis exposition the work of 
the public schools of this country was almost with- 
out exception bad from an ethical point of view, 
waste of time and material, and the inculcation of 
bad taste. The work of the American public 
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schools must have an ethical quality if it is to give 
us good citizens. .. . 

The interest of the educator, the schoolman and 
the woman teacher was no less difficult to arouse 
than that of the housewife. The school curriculum 
was sacred to the usual academic subjects. . . . 

But after allit is the economy of human mindand 
force that is of most importance and so long as the 
nurture of these is best accomplished within the 
four walls of a home so long will that word stand 
first in our title. The definition holds good what- 
ever the outward form. ... 

The true office of the house is not only to be use- 
ful, but to be aesthetically a background for the 
dwellers therein, subordinate to them, not ob- 
trusive.... Let there be nothing in the room be- 
cause some other person has it; this shows poverty 
of ideas. Let there be nothing in the room which 
does not satisfy some need, spiritual or physical, 
of some member of the family. 

The present aim of the Lake Placid conference 
is to teach the American people, chiefly through 
the medium of the schools, the management of 
their homes on economic lines as to time and en- 
ergy. Once the essentials of the home life are 
settled, they must be made a part of every child’s 
education. ... 

These 10 years have seen the establishment of 
the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory; the publica- 
tions of Chittenden, Sager, Fletcher and others; 
the establishment of a regular department of home 
economics literature, and a great increase in the 
attention paid to household sanitation; these all 
show the beginnings of a fundamental education 
along progressive lines. 


For War Devastated Libraries 


The libraries of half the world were destroyed during the war. 


Now there 


is urgent need for printed materials to remove the intellectual blackout of 


Furope and the Orient. 


The American Book Center, Inc., is therefore collecting such materials and 


sending them abroad. 
ranged for shipping from the USA. 


The Center has no funds for purchases but has ar- 
It cannot accept material sent collect, 


unless arrangements are made previously, as its funds are very limited. 

What are needed: Publications of the last decade—scholarly books espe- 
cially in the sciences and in technology, important periodicals (even incomplete 
volumes), fiction and nonfiction of distinction. 

Send materials to The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
Inc., % The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 








Polyphosphates as Aid in Home Jellymaking 


G. 


L. BAKER and G. M. GILLIGAN 


Mr. Baker is research professor in chemistry at the University of Dela- 
ware, and Mr. Gilligan is associate research professor there. During the 
last 25 years this station has carried on a considerable amount of re- 
search on fruit jellies, on pectins, and most recently on sugar gels. 


Home application: Jf your social conscious- 
ness is in good working order you won't use 
precious sugar for jelly right now, of course, 
bul you can put up fruit juices now—using the 
extraction procedure for jelly, not for juice to 
drink—and turn it into jelly as soon as there is 
plenty of sugar. You can save money and make 
tt unnecessary to use commercial pectins when 
that time comes by using polyphosphate and 
lemon juice in extracting the juice from the fruit, 
to be sure of having juice high in pectic value. 

This is the way you can apply the research 
findings in making apple jelly: 

Use firm, ripe apples, wash, slice into quarter- 
inch pieces. Add 2 cups water, I teaspoon 
domestic polyphosphate, and 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice for each 2-cup measure of sliced apples. 
Boil until fruit is tender, 15 or 20 minutes, in a 
covered ketile. Squeeze as much juice as possible 
through a cloth; strain without squeezing through 
a moist cloth. 

Can this juice. Then whenever the sugar 
supply and your conscience give you the green 
light, bring out the juice. If you have a pipette 
for measuring viscosity, use it to test the pectin 
content, as it may have decreased in storage. If 
viscosity is still high, add 1} cups sugar for 
each cup of juice, bring the mixture to a boil, 
boil for exactly one minute. And you should 
have a jelly of excellent quality. During the war 
hexameta phos phate (the polyphosphate used) was 
not available for home use, but the powdered prod- 
ucis will soon appear again in the grocery 
stores.—THE EDITOR. 


1 Published as Miscellaneous Paper No. 10 with the 
approval of the director of the Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Contribution of the Department 
of Chemistry, February 7, 1946. 


Home methods for making jelly may be 
classified into two general groups: (1) proce- 
dures or recipes using the naturally occurring 
pectins only and (2) quick-boil methods made 
possible by the advent of commercial pectin 
powders and concentrates. 

With the first procedure—when the natu- 
rally occurring pectins were relied upon- 
jellymaking failures were frequent until the 
viscosity methods resulting from studies at 
the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station 
were introduced (/, 2). With the quick-boil 
methods, which do not rely upon the natural 
pectins for jellying but rather upon the added 
commercial pectin product, failures were 
infrequent—unless the product was too old. 

Polyphosphates have been found a valuable 
aid in the extraction of pectin from apple 
pomace and citrus pulps (3, 4). The present 
paper discusses the use of polyphosphates in 
the extraction of fruit juices for home jelly 
making purposes. 


Methods of Using Polyphosphates 


Directions (5) which were worked out at the 
Delaware Experiment Station and which have 
proved satisfactory for extracting juice of 
moderately high viscosity (i.e., good pectic 
quality) were used as a basis of this study. 
A flaked polyphosphate? as packaged for home 
use was added to the extraction mixtures of 
fruit and water, then the extraction was car- 
ried out by boiling for several minutes in 
accordance with the well-known directions 
(5) referred to above. 

The polyphosphate was used in such a way 


? Furnished by Calgon, Inc., 323 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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as to reveal: (1) its effect upon viscosity of 
extracts when increasingly larger amounts were 
used, the extraction medium being unadjusted 
with acid; (2) its effect upon viscosity of the 
fruit juice extract when the pH of extraction 
was adjusted; and (3) its effect upon sub- 
sequent gelation of fruit juice extracts. 

The amount of polyphosphate added in any 
specific extraction described in this paper is 
given in terms of percentage of the weight of 
fruit used. = 


Effect of Polyphosphates 


The results of the presence of polyphosphates 
in the extraction of jelly juice from three repre- 
sentative fruits are presented below: 

Applies. Many home jelly makers through- 
out the northernand central sections of the coun- 
try rely upon apples to improve the jellying 
qualities of fruit juice extracts. Hard-ripe 
apples, a good natural source of pectin, also aid 
in producing optimum conditions of acidity for 
gelation when extracted with other fruits con- 
taining less natural pectin or acid. 

Hard-ripe Stayman apples were sliced and 
then the juice was extracted by boiling 100 
g fruit with 200 ml water, or with water plus 
polyphosphate, for 20 minutes. The extract 
was cooled to 80° F; the weight was adjusted 
to 300 g total; and then the juice was pressed 
through muslin having 40 x 40 threads to the 
inch. After being pressed out, the juice was 
re-strained without pressing and the viscosity 
and pH measured. 

The relative viscosity as measured by the 
Ostwald pipette at 80° F was found to in- 
crease as the amount of polyphosphate em- 
ployed in the extraction was increased. 


Polyphosphate 

(%).. 0 
Relative viscosity 

at 80°F... 4.1 
pH. 3.3 
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The acidity of each extract of the above series 
was not adjusted. 

When the polyphosphate was held at the one 
per cent level and different amounts of 50 


per cent citric acid were added, the optimum 
pH of extraction was found to be about the 
same as that of the control above, thus: 


Polyphosphate 
AS or eaeaad 
Citric acid (50%) 
1 2 
Relative viscosity 
at 80°F .... 6.73 7.73 7.19 7.19 
pH.... 3.65 3.32 3.10 2.80 


— 
— 
— 
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The approximate grade of these extracts (the 
grams sugar each gram of juice will gel) 
may be calculated from the formula: Grade 
= (log of viscosity — 0.2) + 0.8 (6). From 
use of this formula it was found that the grade 
of the control sample was 0.53 and that of the 
sample extracted at pH 3.32 in the presence of 
one per cent polyphosphate was 0.86. These 
values were verified by the preparation of 65 
per cent soluble-solids jellies. The latter 
value (0.86) represents an increase in grade of 
the juice, directly caused by the polyphosphate, 
of 62 per cent. 

Blackberries. Blackberries, if not overripe, 
generally make good jelly and are a favorite 
with homemakers. The combination of apples 
and blackberries is also popular. 

Wild, high-bush blackberries were well 
mixed, the refuse discarded, then, after being 
mashed, 200 g samples were boiled slowly over 
a low flame for 8 minutes. The extraction was 
cooled to 80° F; the weight was readjusted to 
200 g; and then the juice was squeezed out and 
strained in the same manner as was the apple 
juice. , 

Polyphosphate when present in the extrac- 
tion mixtures was again found to increase the 
viscosity of an extracted juice. 


Polyphosphate 

(%)..-. 0 1 2 3 
Relative viscosity 

at 80°F 6.35 9.86 11.16 12.02 
ei.... 3.52 3.70 3.95 4.00 


Also, when the polyphosphate was held at 
the 2 per cent level and 50 per cent citric acid 
was added for pH adjustment during extrac- 
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tion an improved pectin extraction was obtained 
and a higher viscosity—caused by either more 
pectin or more and better pectin—resulted: 


Polyphosphate 

(%).... 2 2 2 2 
Citric acid (50%) 

ml. 0 2 4 8 
Relative viscosity 

at 80°F 11.16 14.73 14.54 14.73 
"hd SRR 3.95 3.52 3.35 3.18 


Practically no change was found in the vis- 
cosity throughout the pH range 3.52 to 3.18. 
The approximate grade of the control extrac- 
tion calculated by the fomula given above 
for apple extracts (with the exception that 
the divisor should be 0.7 in the absence of 
starch) (6) was found to be 0.76 and the grade 
of a sample extracted in the pH range 3.5 
to 3.2 in the presence of 2 per cent polyphos- 
phate was 1.38. These approximate values 
were proved by making up jellies. The in- 
crease in grade caused by the presence of poly- 
phosphate in the extraction was 82 per cent. 

Oranges and Lemons. Orange marmalade, 
or citrus marmalade, is frequently made in the 
home by using the proportion of one lemon to 
two oranges. This proportion was used in 
the experiment herein reported. Seeds were 
removed; juice was squeezed out; peels were 
ground to about 0.25-inch pieces in a food 
chopper; and the ground peel was then re- 
mixed with the juice. 

As in the two previous experiments, vari- 
able amounts of polyphosphate were added to 
the extraction mixtures of the first series. In 
the second the polyphosphate was held con- 
stant while sufficient citric acid was added to 
adjust the pH over the normal range of gela- 
tion. In each case, 100 g of the pulp and juice 
was taken, 200 ml of water was added along 
with varying amounts of polyphosphate or the 
polyphosphate and citric acid, and the mixture 
was boiled 20 minutes. The mixture was 
cooled, adjusted to 300 g total weight, and then 
the liquid extract squeezed through muslin 
and filtered without pressure. 

An optimum level of one per cent polyphos- 
phate was found as follows: 
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Polyphosphate 

(%).... a 0.5 1.0 2.0 
Relative viscosity 

at 80°F .. ---- £4 9.06 DBD 6.6 
ivucn on ae S42 4.55 a 


The rapid increase in viscosity to a maximum 
upon adding one per cent polyphosphate, as 
indicated by these data, is impressive. When 
the polyphosphate was held at this optimum 
level and citric acid was added, the following 
values were obtained: 


Polyphosphate 

(%) l I 1 1 
Citric acid (50%) 

ml 0 1 
Relative viscosity 

at 80°F ae.29 2.38 335.; 
pH 4.15 3.90 
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The grade of citrus extracts of a certain 
measured viscosity is generally much higher 
than that of apple extracts of identical vis- 
cosity; consequently, in calculating the ap- 
proximate grade of citrus pectin the divisor 
in the equation should be diminished to 0.6, 
thus: Grade = (log of viscosity — 0.2) + 0.6. 
Experience has taught us that the grade is 
more nearly approximated for citrus fruits when 
the lower divisor is used (6). In the present 
experiments, the calculated grade derived 
from the control extraction with no acid is 
0.75 and from the extraction in which one 
gram of polyphosphate and 5 ml of 50 per cent 
citric acid were added is 2.38. The calculated 
increase in grade due to the addition of one 
per cent polyphosphate and the adjustment of 
pH with citric acid amounts to 217 per cent. 
These grades were proved by making up 65 
per cent soluble solids jelly. The optimum 
pH of gelation was found to be between 3.5 
and 3.8. 

In another experiment acid was added to 
the control extraction so that the pH of ex- 
traction was the same (pH 3.0) in both the 
presence and absence of polyphosphate. 
When this was done, the grade of the control 
was 1.43 and the grade of the extract in the 
presence of one per cent polyphosphate was 
2.44; the increase due to the polyphosphate 
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amounted to 70 per cent. However, extrac- 
tion at pH 3 produced an excessively acid jelly 
product. Less acid extracts in the presence 
of the polyphosphate showed progressively 
higher values as the pH was raised from 3.0 
to 3.5. 

The above results were obtained on filtered 
extracts; but the same findings would apply 
to extracts where the pulp was allowed to 
remain in the extraction mixture, for, unless 
the pectic complexes have been solubilized 
during the extraction heating, they will not 
be active in gelation. A particular advantage 
in the use of low percentage of polyphosphate 
is its softening action on the fruit pulp. The 
pulp is tenderized in only 20 minutes of boiling. 
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POLYPHOSPHATES AID IN EXTRACTING FRUIT 
Juices or HicH RELATIVE VISCOsITY 


Practical Advantages 


The above examples showing improvement 
of pectic quality of fruit juice extracts effected 
by the use of polyphosphates are presented 
graphically in the chart. The curves illus- 
trate their potential values in the extraction 
of fruit juices. Other fruits have been ex- 
tracted using the polyphosphates. Plums 
heated in their presence produced thicker 
sauces. All hard fruits such as the quince 
were especially benefited by their presence. 
The presence of one per cent polyphosphate 
appeared to have no effect on flavor. 

For the practical application of polyphos- 
phate to home jellymaking, one must consider 


home conditions. Measurements must be 
translated, and the neutralizing effects of the 
polyphosphates must be counteracted with a 
readily available acid powder or acid juice. 
Based on the weight of fruit used, preliminary 
tests indicate that, in order to introduce one 
per cent of the domestic polyphosphate used 
in these experiments, between one-half and 
one level teaspoonful of the polyphosphate 
per two cups of prepared fruit—that is, washed, 
sliced, or crushed raw fruit—must be used. 
When one-half a teaspoonful of polyphosphate 
was used it was found that one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice should be used to counteract 
the neutralizing effect of the polyphosphate. 

The prewar cost of the metaphosphate was 
about 30 cents per pound. One teaspoonful 
of the domestic polyphosphate will weigh 
between three and four grams or less than one- 
hundredth of a pound. The cost of a tea- 
spoonful of the polyphosphate, then, will be 
not more than 3 tenths of a cent. The cost 
of two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice may be 
estimated at 2 cents when lemons are 48 cents 
per dozen. Lemon juice improves the flavor 
of almost all fruits and is advocated for use 
with most fruits. 

Quick-boil procedures can be developed 
through the use of polyphosphates if their 
neutralizing effect is counteracted. Normally, 
home extraction procedures are developed in 
order to produce fruit juice extracts capable of 
supporting equal parts of sugar and _ juice. 
The one to one relationship can be used when 
the extracted juice has a relative viscosity of 8 
as measured with a capillary-type viscosimeter. 

Present experiments indicate that use of the 
polyphosphate makes it possible to increase 
the pectic quality of certain fruit juice extracts 
so that they have a relative viscosity of 12 or 
more. A viscosity of 12 to 25 indicates that 
the ratio of sugar to fruit juice for jelly can 
be raised to 1.5 to 1, the ratio necessary for a 
quick-boil jelly. 

Juices with viscosities greater than 25 will 
probably need to be slightly diluted with water, 
otherwise they may be too thick to allow the 
sugar to dissolve in a short-boil procedure. 
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A viscosity measurement is recommended even 
when pectin concentrates are used in jelly- 
making as insurance against jelly failure. 

The natural pectins in certain of our fruits 
are present in amounts sufficient to support 
the sugar required for a quick-boil jelly with- 
out the addition of commercial pectin prepara- 
tions. 
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Teamwork for Low-Rent Housing 


To say that low-rent housing is financed by the federal government is an 
oversimplification. . . . It is the policy of the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
reflected in the local authorities, to sell to the public just as large a proportion 
of each local housing authority’s obligations as the public will buy at favorable 
rates. The bonds sold to the public are known as Series A bonds. Funds re- 
quired over and above these . . . are raised through Series B bonds, which are 
permanently retained by FPHA.... | 

As the reservoir of funds available to FPHA to be invested in B bonds is 
limited, considerably more money can be made available for low-rent housing 
construction as the proportion of A bonds... is increased. That is where we, 
the investment dealers, come into the picture. | 

In 1940 we were able to raise from the public only 15 per cent of the perma- | 
nent loans for public housing [at an] average interest rate of 2.61 per cent. . . . In 
1944, 70 per cent of the loans were sold to the public [though] the interest rate 
had fallen to 1.78 per cent.... 

Slums don’t pay their share of the taxes. Slums are expensive. The slum- 
dweller requires more policing than the average citizen. He fills our hospitals 
and can’t pay hisown way. He requires relief in times of depression when taxes 
are hard to collect. . . . The slum is epidemic and infects ever-widening circles 
of surrounding urban territory. It is a Wall Street axiom that you shouldn’t 
own what you wouldn’t buy. We certainly wouldn’t create slums if we didn’t 
have them. Therefore by all means let us get rid of them. 

We are sold on low-rent housing.... We believe that in a paying percentage 
of cases the slum family that, unsupported, never would emerge from the slums, 
will develop the right stuff if put in contact with decent living . . . [and eventu- 
ally step] into home-ownership or into tenancy in nonsubsidized dwellings.— | 
Rosert T. VEIT, speaking March 14, 1946 at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference, New York City. 
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The New Flour: 
Baking Qualities 


MARY T. SWICKARD 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Flour mills in this country have been pro- 
ducing flours of 80 per cent extraction since 
March 1, in compliance with War Food Order 
144. The announcement immediately raised 
the question of the baking qualities of 80 per 
cent extraction flours. 

British literature on use of high extraction 
flours gives but little information as to recipe 
adaptations and kind of products that may be 
expected from these flours. A limited amount 
of work was undertaken, therefore, to examine 
several kinds of products made with the higher 
extraction flours. 


The Flours 


The flours used in these tests included flour 
milled from hard and soft wheat in equal pro- 
portions in the laboratories of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and four flours 
procured from commercial companies. The 
latter included two flours milled entirely from 
soft wheat, one entirely from hard wheat, and 
one of unspecified proportions of the two types. 

For controls two market samples of flours 
available at the time of the food order were 
used. One was an all-purpose flour from the 
same mill as the all-hard-wheat flour, the other 
a cake flour from the mill which supplied one 
of the soft wheat flours. 

The 80 per cent extraction flours, except one 
soft wheat, weighed slightly less per unit of 
volume than did the control flours. This in- 
dicated that the batters and doughs from the 
higher extraction flours might be expected to be 
somewhat softer and that perhaps the liquid 
or flour measurements in recipes should be 
adjusted to yield products similar to those ob- 
tained from control flours. 
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Test Procedure 

Accordingly, test bakings of a number of 
products were planned to include one in which 
the flour measure was the same and one in 
which the flour weight was the same as that in 
the original recipe, one in which the liquid was 
decreased about 3 tablespoons per cup of liquid, 
and one in which the flour measurement was 
increased by 2 tablespoons per cup. 

Standard recipes for biscuits, muffins, 
griddle cakes, yeast rolls, pastries, a founda- 
tion cake, and an angel food cake were selected. 
A panel of six persons compared the products 
made of the test and of the control flours. The 
score card was based on a 5-point scale in which 
5 was characteristic or very good and 1 was 
very poor. The qualities rated were volume, 
color, tenderness, moistness, texture of crumb, 
flavor, and acceptability. 


The Products 


Biscutt doughs were soft and difficult to handle 
when the 80 per cent extraction flours were used 
measure for measure. Nevertheless three of 
the four test doughs so made gave excellent 
biscuits. The baked biscuits, for the most 
part, rated nearly as high as controls, though 
all of the biscuits were slightly more moist than 
the controls. The laboratory-milled flour 
yielded the best results when the liquid was 
decreased. When the liquid was decreased 
with the hard wheat, the biscuits were among 
the poorest, with a palatability score of 3.4 as 
compared with an average of 4.5 for the control. 

Best biscuits with the hard wheat were pro- 
duced by using the same measures of flour and 
liquid as in the standard recipe. The average 
volume of biscuits made from three of the five 
flours tested gave biscuits that were a little 
larger than the controls, 51.6 ml as compared 
with 49.5 ml, as measured by the seed-displace- 
ment method. The color of the test biscuits 
was only slightly darker than the controls; and 
the flavor, described as “wheaty” and “rich,” 
was agreeable to most of the judges. 
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Cake batters made with the flours of higher 
extraction and the standard recipe were slightly 
thinner and darker than control batters. De- 
creasing the liquid was not desirable with any 
of the flours inasmuch as the resulting cakes 
were crumbly and dry. The laboratory-milled 
flour had to be increased by 2 tablespoons per 
cup to make a cake comparable in quality to 
the control. 

With the hard wheat flour and the flour of 
unspecified wheat proportions, the best cakes 
resulted when the same measure of flour as that 
called for in the standard recipe was used. 

The first cakes made with the sof? wheat flour 
fell badly. However, when the seties was re- 
peated with the mixing increased about 15 per 
cent (from 260 strokes to 300 strokes) resulls 
were salisfactory. This increased mixing was 
used with good results for all cakes made sub- 
sequently with soft wheat flour. 

All cakes were equal to or greater in volume 
than their respective controls except those 
made with soft wheat flours. The color of the 
crumb and the more wheaty flavor were ob- 
jectionable to some judges, enjoyed by others. 
The test cakes were more tender and moist than 
the controls, and the soft wheat samples broke 
easily in cutting and handling. 

In pastry using the soft wheat flours of 80 
per cent extraction the liquid had to be reduced 
or the flour increased to overcome stickiness. The 
two adaptations seemed to be equally effective. 
Only one pastry sample was tough, even when 
the fat was reduced to } cup per cup of flour; 
and most judges considered the majority of 
the samples too tender. Color and flavor of 
the test samples were deeper than those of the 
contro/s but well liked. 

Griddle cakes were prepared, using the same 
measure of flour and liquid as in the standard 
recipe. The batter made with a soft wheat 
flour was too thin, and the griddle cakes were 
shapeless and too tender. Samples made with 
the other 80 per cent extraction flours were 
hardly distinguishable from the controls in 
texture, color, and flavor. 

Yeast rolls baked from all of the test flours 
were about equal in volume to the controls 
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but were more moist and compressible. In 
general, no special care was required in han- 
dling or during rising of the dough. The 
dough made with the unspecified proportions 
of flour was more moist than the control dough. 

Muffins were made with two of the test 
flours, the laboratory-milled and the hard 
wheat. The volumes were slightly greater 
than those of the controls in all the proportions 
of liquid to flour studied. No increase in 
coarseness or tunneling was observed. Palat- 
ability scores were somewhat lower, possibly 
because of a slight increase in moistness. Color 
and flavor differences were similar to those of 
the biscuits. 

Angel food cakes were made only with the 
two soft wheat flours. The one which at 
first gave poor foundation cakes produced an 
angel food cake distinguishable from the con- 
trol only in darker color; the other, a cake that 
was very coarse. The wheaty flavor was not 
evident in either cake. 

In general, products made from the several 
samples of 80 per cent extraction flour available 
for study were more tender and moist than those 
from the flours milled previous to the recent food 
order. These 80 per cent extraction flours 
also tended to give slightly greater volume in 
some products. However, the results varied 
widely with the samples of new flours. 


For Extension Work 
with Families 


MARGARET WYLIE 


Cornell University 


Our subcommittee of the extension service 
department has undertaken the pooling of 
practical suggestions for extension workers for 
their programs with families. Each committee 
member was assigned a different family mem- 
ber to be considered: infants and preschool 
children, Mrs. Marion McDowell; school-age 
children, Margaret Wylie; teen-age and 
youth, Elta Majors; young married couples, 
Mrs. Virginia Sloan Swain; returning service- 
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In Short 


men and women, Loretta Zastrow: homemak- 
ers, Helen Mahrle; older family members, 
Edna Walls. 

Lists of projects, methods, bibliographies, 
and visual aids will be compiled and presented 
at the June meeting. Results should be sug- 
gestive also to cther home economists who are 
working with families. Here are a few of 
these suggestions. 

If you are working with mothers of infants and 
young children: (1) Keep informed as to trends 
in care of infants, child feeding, habit training, 
etc., by listening to experts, observing in nurs- 
ery schools, and keeping in contact with young 
children; reading authoritative books, pamph- 
lets, and current magazines about children; 
listening to good radio programs. (2) Work 
with public health nurses and agencies con- 
cerned with children; help plan for children 
of employed mothers; help parents form small 
neighborhood play groups and nursery schools. 
(3) Organize discussion groups for parents 
where skits, exhibits, motion pictures, lantern 
slides, books, and bulletins are used. Include 
child care in your 4-H club program; write 
newspaper articles; plan radio programs; make 
home visits; write letters. (4) Find out what 
clinical services’ are available to families 
through local, county, state, and federal 
sources. 


Suggestions: 

Radio: “The Inquiring Parent,” Sundays, 12:45- 
1:00 p.m., WABC 

Book: An American Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal 

Skit: “Parents’ Ways with Children,” Series I, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Motion Picture: “Guidance of Children,” Visual 
Education Dept., University of Iowa, rental 
$1.50 


If you are working in the area of the school-age 
child: (1) Visit schools and homes to study 
needs of children of this age and ways that 
these needs can be met. (2) Find out what 
community programs are being carried on. 
(3) Organize clubs for parents to study this 
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age child. Recommend books which will help 
them understand and guide their children. 
(4) Arrange a lecture series for teachers on 
phases of child study. 


Suggestions: 


Books: The Parents’ Manual, by Anna Wolf 
It’s a Wise Parent, by Mollie and Russell Smart 
Child Care and Training, by Marion Faegre and 
John Anderson 


If you are working with “teen-agers” and 
youth: (1) Foster community interest in local 
supervised recreational centers for this age 
group. (2) Make available to parents and 
teen-agers books and pamphlets which will 
help each to understand himself and the other. 
Teen-agers are eager for printed advice on 
manners, etiquette, dating, sex, vocations, and 
elementary psychology. Parents welcome help 
on interpreting adolescent actions and needs. 
Teachers and school officials appreciate guid- 
ance and bibliographies. (3) Help organize 
activities such as a 4-H club fair and help teen- 
agers to initiate, plan, and carry out activities. 


Suggestions: 


Books: Do Adolescents Need Parents? by Katharine 
W. Taylor 
Questions Girls Ask, by Helen Wilshimer 
Do You Know Your Daughter? by Alice B. 
Grayson 
A First Course in Psychology, by Robert S. 
Woodworth and Mary Sheehan 
Pamphlets: “Your Own Story” by Marion Faegre, 
University of Minnesota Press, “Understanding 
Ourselves’” by Marion Faegre, University of 
Minnesota Press. 


If you are working with young married 
couples: (1) Help them secure a satisfying 
family life by adjusting to temporary housing 
accommodations; give them information on 
financing home needs and farm and home man- 
agement. (2) Supply bibliographies of ma- 
terial and examples of budget plans. (3) 
Plan discussion groups on child guidance, 
family relations, values in family life. (4) 
Put them in touch with other young couples 
to share in recreation, community programs, 
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and discussion of mutual problems. Use lead- 
ership of both men and women. 


Suggestions: 


Bulletins: “The Social Participation of Rural 
Young Married Couples” by W. M. Smith, 
Jr., Cornell University Bulletin 812 

“Games for 4-H Clubs, Home Bureaus, and 
Groups in the Home” by W. M. Smith, Jr., 
Cornell University Bulletin 369 


If returning servicemen and women are your 
concern: (1) Keep the public informed about 
them by preparing and distributing lists of 
material; using visual] aids to show rehabilita- 
tion methods being used with disabled men; 
planning public meetings to discuss rights and 
benefits of servicemen. (2) Help the com- 
munity know how the county service officer 
can help the veteran, and encourage the forma- 
tion of an advisory committee to work with 
the officer to help solve local problems. (3) 
Plan discussion meetings for family and friends 
about wholesome attitudes toward the service- 
man’s problems. (4) Assist the returned serv- 
icemen and women with printed material about 
the GI Bill of Rights, loans, domestic ques- 
tions, etc. 


Suggestions: 


Bulletins: ‘The Gateway to Opportunity for Vet- 
erans of World War II,” American Legion 
Publication 

“Important Information for Veterans of World 
War II,” Veterans Administration 

“Healthy Attitudes toward War Injuries,” by 
Major Walter Barton. Reprint from Public 
Health Nursing, Feb. 1944 

“Rights of Veterans and Benefits Available to 
Ex-Servicemen of World War I and II,” 
American Legion publication 

“Servicemen’s Rights and Benefits,” House 
Document 682, Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

“The Returning Serviceman and His Family,” 
Cornell University Bulletin 680 

“Digest of the G.I. Bill of Rights” and “‘World 
War II—Your Benefits as a Dependent of a 
Deceased Serviceman or Veteran,” Yank 
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Service Bureau of the Chicago Sun, 119 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


If you are working with homemakers: (1) 
Find out their everyday needs and problems. 
Help them improve family relations, increase 
efficiency and reduce fatigue and anxiety, 
understand family members, develop greater 
appreciation of aesthetic and spiritual values, 
overcome prejudice, and use all their resources 
more effectively. (2) Encourage study and 
discussion of child behavior and personality, 
current events, and local community interests. 


Suggestions: 


Books: Personal Problems of Everyday Life, by 
Dorothy Baruch and Lee Travis 
The Parent and the Happy Child, by Lorine 
Pruette 
How to Develop Your Personality, by Sadie 
Shellow 
What Men Live By, by Richard Cabot 
Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense Powder- 
maker 
If your interest is in older people: (1) Study 
materials on their physical and mental health. 
(2) Know.what the resources are for meeting 
their needs as to housing, recreation, and useful 
work. (3) Find out how they are used in the 
community and what their status is. 


Suggestions: 


Articles: “‘Nutrition in Geriatrics,” Borden’s Re- 
view of Nutrition Research 6, No. 3 (March 
1945) 


““Man’s Most Creative Years,” Harvey C. 
Lehman, Science Monthly (Nov. 1944) 


Extent of Information 
about Electric Equipment 


PRUDENCE STEVENS CONNOR, 
HELEN MILLER SEYSE, 
and LILA THURSTON 


Syracuse University 


How well informed are homemakers about 
the electric equipment which they own? 
Do they need education in the use, care, and 
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In Short 


repair of the appliances in which they have 
made a sizable investment? 

One hundred Syracuse (New York) home 
bureau members were questioned last year to 
determine what electric equipment they owned 
and its initial cost, how much they knew about 
the proper care and repair of the various items, 
and where they had learned to operate the 
appliances. Home bureau members were 
questioned because as a group they have been 
vitally interested in all phases of household 
management and homemaking and have been 
a heterogeneous group in most other aspects, 


Equipment Owned, Frequency of Use 


The 100 women questioned own a total of 
655 electric appliances at a total median initial 
investment of $41,201.50 or a median outlay of 
about $400 per home. Of these homes, 92 
owned washing machines and 88 owned electric 
refrigerators. About half of the homes had 
coffee makers, sandwich grills, and sewing 
machines, but only 16 reported electric ranges 
and roasters. Exhaust fans were reported in 
only three homes. This was an average of 6.5 
items of electric equipment per home—con- 
siderably above the national average per wired 
home, as presented in Electrical Merchandis- 
ing for January 1945. 

An investment of such an amount of money 
should yield full satisfaction from maximum 
use and proper care. As would be expected, 
the study revealed that most of the appliances 
are used to their fullest extent in the house- 
hold, really earning the title of electric servants. 
Washers in many instances were used twice a 
week, while in many homes hand vacuum 
cleaners and sewing machines were used more 
than twice a week. 

The seldom-used items include coffee mak- 
ers, waffle irons, sandwich grills, mixers, and 
roasters. Items owned but never used by 
some of the women were coffee makers, sand- 
wich grills, waffle irons, and attachments for 
vacuum cleaners, mixers, and sewing machines. 


Ways of Caring for Equipment 


Certain fundamental principles are involved 
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in the use and care of various electric appli- 
ances as well as specific factors common to 
each type of appliance. Answers which the 
women gave to specific questions about the 
care and use of their electric equipment showed 
that they lacked the knowledge necessary to 
use the equipment fully and care for it 
satisfactorily. 

The women were asked to check on the 
questionnaire the things they did in caring for 
electric equipment. For example, they were 
asked to check the statement “Keep water 
away from motors” in one of four ways: Never 
have occasion to, (because either I do not own 
or I do not use) Always, Try to, or Never. 
Many women answered that they éry éo give 
the equipment proper care. Since specific 
types of care were suggested to them it is 
probable that an even higher percentage said 
they always gave correct care than was actu- 
ally the case. The women offered no sugges- 
tions as to types of care which they gave their 
appliances other than those suggested by the 
questionnaire, although many other types are 
possible. 


When Breakdowns Occur.... 


Most of the women indicated that when 
breakdowns in equipment occur they do not 
know where to look for the trouble, have in- 
sufficient knowledge to attempt repairs them- 
selves, and are not sure where to find repair 
service. Twenty-seven per cent of the women 
turned equipment which refused to operate 
over to the man of the house to look over be- 
fore tinkering with it themselves or calling a 
service man. About one-fourth of the women 
could repair electric cords and replace blown 
fuses. 

The women were asked to indicate on a check 
list the source of their information as to how to 
use appliances: the direction book, salesman, 
home service person, neighbor, high school 
home economics course, college home econom- 
ics course, home bureau, magazines, or “just 
picked it up.” Most of the women said that 
they learned from a direction book or a sales- 
man. ‘Two women had learned how to operate 
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a sewing machine in high school home econom- 
ics classes; 2 others in college home economics 
courses; 11 from the direction book; 12 from 
the salesmen; and 10 just picked it up. 


Needs Indicated 


The equipment manufacturer then has great 
responsibility to see that adequate, accurate, 
and easily followed directions are given with 
each purchase. The salesperson, too, has great 
responsibility for presenting accurate informa- 
tion. Too often they have emphasized unduly 
minor points, specia] features, and neglected 
the more important items of care and use. 

This study indicates that women greatly 
need better education in the use, care, and 
repair of the electric equipment which forms 
such a sizable investment within their homes. 

Home service girls employed by public util- 
ity companies have done much to educate 
women to use their equipment, but much still 
remains to be done. We home economists 
undoubtedly should lay more stress on house- 
hold equipment—its selection, use, care, and 
repair—in high schools, colleges, and in work 
with aduits. 


Kent County Story 


MRS. ALICE H. SMITH 


Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
Michigan Department of Health 


A program of nutrition education was begun 
in the 148 rural schools of Kent County, Michi- 
gan, in August 1944 through the efforts of the 
county health department, the county school 
commissioner’s office, and a nutrition consult- 
ant of the state department of health. 

The regional nutrition consultant, Hulda 
Stettler, attended September’s sectional meet- 
ings of the rural teachers to give basic nutrition 
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information and suggestions for materials to be 
used in classroom teaching. The teachers 
decided to make a one-day survey of the pupils’ 
food habits and use findings as a basis for a 
health project. The school commissioner, the 
helping teacher, and the nursing staff promoted 
this idea in school visits. 

Schools from 21 of the 24 townships were 
represented in the exhibit of project material, 
“Food Facts for Kent County Folks,” at the 
county 4-H fair held in August 1945. Posters 
and booklets made by the boys and girls em- 
phasized the need for eating more fruits, 
vegetables, and eggs, the products Kent 
County produced in abundance but consumed 
in insufficient amounts. The helping teacher 
was present during the fair to answer questions. 

One-day food habit surveys were made again 
this year—in October, January, and April. 
In follow-up work the nutrition consultant 
visited many schools and met with community 
groups. Good packed lunches have been 
emphasized rather than hot lunches as being of 
more practical value in this county. Raw 
vegetable and fruit days, fruit parties, and 
vegetable parties have promoted use of these 
products. Fruits and vegetables instead of 
sweets are suggested as recess snacks. 

Eating practices have improved but, as with 
the 3 R’s, reminders and practice are necessary. 
The posters and booklets which the pupils 
make as part of their school work have also 
improved—in accuracy and attractiveness. 

This project helped to revive interest in the 
county nutrition committee, which now meets 
every two months to review and plan co- 
operative activities. 

Recently one of the teachers and her students 
wrote original food and health poems and songs 
which were presented as part of the school 
program given over a local radio station. 


Cost of Bad Housing 


A city-wide income and cost survey in Boston revealed that each person living 
in slum housing cost the city an average of $38 more than persons living in other 
housing and that the excess cost was due to slum conditions. 
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It's a Good Idea!... 





If you’re a home economist in business and 
carrying on some kind of adult education, if 
you are working in the Extension Service or in 
the Farm Security Administration, won’t you 
write us about devices and projects you have 
found successful? We'd like to devote half of 
this department in our next issues to tips from 
these fields.—TuHE Epitor. 


Family Patterns 


Teacher: SARA BRASSINGTON, Porter Town- 
ship High School, Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania. 

When the seniors study family relations, 
each girl is asked to think of a family whose 
relations seem to her good and one whose rela- 
tions seem undesirable. Then she makes an 
abstract drawing of each, to show family life 
as a well balanced and pleasing design or as a 
badly disorganized picture. She often pictures 
her own family next, and the picture sometimes 
reveals minor difficulties which she tries to 
remedy. 

The patterns here are in black and white, 
whereas in our class they are in color, but they 
indicate our method. In the drawing at the 
left, a blue rectangle represented the mother; a 
red one, the father; the violet of the overlap- 
ping area, agreement; the two smaller figures in 
harmonious shades of violet, the children. In 
the grouping at the right one rectangle was a 



































blue-green, the other a jarring yellow-green; 
the two smaller figures (the children) red and 
purple. 

In the next pair of drawings, the circle and 
triangle represented parents; the small figures, 
children; and the long figures, grandparents. 
In the one group the parents had separated 
and the children were with the grandparents. 


Basic Seven Game 


Teacher: CLARA CAMPBELL, Bass Junior High 

School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

When it was suggested in one of my seventh 
grade classes that the girls make up a nutrition 
game to be played like Old Maid they set to 
work enthusiastically to develop one. 

In the pack of cards is a set of seven 3 x 5 
cards for each player, each card representing 
one of the seven basic foods. One other card 
is labeled “Malnutrition.”” After the pack is 
shuffled and dealt, one player will hold eight 
cards; the rest, seven. 

Each player lays face down before her any 


” 


duplicates found and also the malnutrition 
card, which she wants to get rid of. One ata 
time the players draw from the duplicates of 
the person to the left, then discard duplicates 
drawn, until someone has a complete set of 
basic seven cards (and not the malnutrition 
card) and calls ‘“Seven-Sie.”’ Each player 
gets 5 points for each of the seven basic foods 
she holds. She must subtract 10 from her 
score if she has the malnutrition card. The 
winner is the one with the most points at the 
end of seven rounds. 


Interdepartment Project 


Teacher: Mrs. MARGARET PyLes, Newburg, 

West Virginia. 

Etiquette problems arising from school ban- 
quets were resolved by two sophomore classes. 
Students in the homemaking class listed what 
they felt boys and girls should know, then 
students of the English class worked that in- 
formation into a play, which was presented as 
an assembly program. 
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Letters from Our Readers... 





Ironic Error 


Haven’t you been deluged with letters about 
the egregious error in Miss Jarrard’s article in 
the January JouRNAL? The formula card for 
bran muffins calls for } oz of baking powder at 
a unit cost of 35¢ per pound. Total cost is 
reported at 26.2¢ instead of the 7 of that 
which is correct. Cost of the batch then would 
be reduced from $0.954 to roughly $0.75 and 
the cost per portion amended accordingly. It 
is ironic that this boner should have slipped 
into a consideration of ‘Procedures Which 
Reduce Food Costs.”—E.LIsABETH ARMOUR 
Curtiss, Iowa State College. 


Epitor’s Note: Our thanks to Dr. Curtiss 
for pointing out this ironic boner. Others may 
have seen it, but she is the only one interested 
enough in preserving the JOURNAL’s reputation 
for accuracy to write to us about it. 


Equipment Symposium 

In the equipment symposium in the March 
JOURNAL, the statement is made that a woman 
must still stoop to use the oven and broiler of a gas 
range. This is no more true of gas ranges than 
of electric. Many models made by gas range 
manufacturers have high broilers in separate 
broiling compartments. Any table top range, 
be it gas or electric, necessitates stooping; but 
we have found through surveys that most 
women prefer the table top range because of 
its attractive appearance even if it is less 
convenient. 

The writers also stated that rack spacing is 
often still inadequate. This may be true of 
some gas ranges... and some electric ranges. 

Cooking top burners are too crowded, they say. 
That is true when four burners are placed to- 
gether in the conventional way, but the stag- 
gered arrangement used by one manufacturer 
and the divided top models of many others per- 
mit plenty of space for large utensils. 

Stove heights are not adjustable. That is true 
of both gas and electric ranges. Before the 





war one gas range I know of, and possibly there 
were more, had adjusting pins in the base for 
leveling. The home service department of 
Northern States Power Company tells me that 
no electric ranges are yet adjustable but that 
one is in the experimental stage. 

Parts of the stove are too hard to clean, es- 
pecially the gas cocks and burners beneath the 
cooking top. Modern gas range cocks are easy 
to clean. Most of them may be readily re- 
moved so that you can wash around them. 
Burners on modern gas ranges are of the non- 
clog type, with holes drilled in the sides of the 
burner so that if a spillover does occur, the 
holes are not clogged. Whatever boils over is 
caught in a drip tray or burner bowl, which can 
be washed as easily as a dish. 

Because the products of combustion must escape 
to the room, a gas stove has a higher heat loss than 
does an electric stove and heats a kitchen more. 
The most serious heat loss from a gas stove, from 
the oven, cannot be corrected entirely by increasing 
thickness of insulation. If a gas range is well 
insulated and well built there is no more notice- 
able heat loss from its oven than from an elec- 
tric oven. Heat, whether furnished by gas or 
electricity, must come out into the kitchen 
eventually. But with the new CP gas range, 
87 per cent of this heat is carried off with the 
same percentage of food odors by use of the 
new air control cabinet. This is a distinct 
advantage over an electric range which does 
not lend itself to this arrangement. For 
broiling, a gas range, even without the air 
control cabinet, is far cooler than an electric, 
because both oven and broiler doors are kept 
closed during the broiling —JEANNETTE CAmpP- 
BELL, Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 


EpiTor’s COMMENT: We cheerfully agree to 
Miss Campbell’s first four points. The need 
for holding our symposium to 12 pages pre- 
vented repetition of such obvious shortcomings 
of ranges under each heading. We put into 
the general discussion of ranges criteria for 
judging all, then because the gas range was the 
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Letters from Our Readers 


first specific type taken up we indicated in 
what ways it falls short of perfection. 

We didn’t repeat the paragraph of criticism 
thereafter because JOURNAL readers can be 
trusted toe realize on looking at a given range 
whether in using ifs broiler, too, a woman 
would have to stoop. The first page of dis- 
cussion will have made her “stoop conscious.” 
So, too, for the next three points. 

Our contributors feel that no ranges have yet 
reached perfection and that such a discussion 
may spur manufacturers on to more intensive 
experimentation. All of the section on ranges, 
excepl thai on the electric range,.was written 
by the same person; the two writers treated 
their subject somewhat differently, and it is 
partly that difference which led to Miss 
Campbell’s feeling of preferential treatment for 
the electric range. 

As for ease of cleaning, there certainly has 
been great improvement, but some dirt and 
grease still have a way of collecting! 

Our contributors have experimental data 
for the statement that heat loss is greater in 
the gas than in the electric range. (AGA 
Bulletins No. 7 and 8 on Domestic Gas Range 
Research, by the way, point out the impor- 
tance of decreasing flue loss.) Their experi- 
ments indicate that the gas range uses about 
24 times as much energy to do the same job 
as the electric range. 


Bayonet Lock, Flexible Lid 


Writers of your equipment symposium say 
that the bayonet lock is the simplest and most 
easily operated way of sealing the cover of the 
pressure cooker saucepan. But this type 
closure has the risk of “freezing,” and one 
manufacturer advises greasing the lock in an 
effort to prevent this freezing. 

Further, your writers say that the cooker 
with a flexible cover has two drawbacks: 
replacement cost of the gasket is high, and the 
pan cannot be filled to the top. Before the 
war only one pressure saucepan had a flexible 
cover, and its gasket was on the cover. This 
practice has been dropped. The gasket is 
now inside and the homemaker herself can 
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replace it at a cost of about 35 cents. This 
gasket is of synthetic rubber, resistant to heat 
and grease. 

Most manufacturers recommend filling a 
cooker not more than two-thirds full anyhow; 
so why make this a disadvantage of only the 
cookers with the flexible steel cover?—M. G. 
ARMENTROUT, Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 


pany. 


Epitor’s COMMENT: Our writers are glad 
to know that the new flexible cover saucepan 
has a gasket which can be replaced without 
the pan’s being sent to the factory and that 
replacement is so reasonable. This new pan 
wasn’t on the market when our symposium was 
written, and our contributors haven’t had time 
to test it thoroughly. The one utensil supplied 
by our friendly critic, was given the home use 
test by one contributor who made no criti- 
cisms of its workmanship or ability to cook 
satisfactorily but had these comments on its 
functional design: 

The lid is so balanced that it falls into the 
contents of the pan when being removed or 
put into place unless much care is taken. Un- 
less it is adjusted carefully it catches on the 
side of the pan and then doesn’t fit into its 
seat and pressure cannot be built up. 

A good feature is the lock which prevents the 
weight’s falling off when the pan is inverted. 
If water gets onto the set-in lid in cooling, the 
pan must be inverted, else water gets in when 
the lid is released. 

All our contributors say that they have 
heard of no cases of bayonet lock freezing. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations on your equipment sym- 
posium in the March JourNAL. This is the 
type of material that teachers can use immedi- 
ately. I am recommending a special reading 
of it to all of our teachers. 

We like authentic information as presented 
here without the biased opinions inevitable 
in educational advertising materials—Dor- 
oTHY ELLEN JONES, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cleveland Public Schools. 








Comment... 








Dear AHEA Member: 


Would you like to know about the journey 
your AHEA membership takes from the time 
you pay your dues until you find your JOURNAL 
in your mail box? 

The state treasurer is your ticket agent, of 
course. When you pay her your dues for siale 
and national membership, she makes out a 
receipt in triplicate, gives you a copy, puts a 
copy in her files, and sends the original to 
AHEA headquarters with $3 out of your check 
to cover national dues and subscription to your 
JOURNAL. 

The original probably arrives at AHEA 
headquarters at the same time as 50—or 100 
or 300—other receipts! 

The bookkeeper opens the mail, sorts it, 
putting letters containing money in one pile. 
She comes to your receipt with its $3 and enters 
it in her book, then passes it on to the member- 
ship clerk. 

The membership clerk checks back with the 
bookkeeper to see that $3 came in with the 
receipt—or the $2.50 which brings active mem- 
bership to the graduating seniors—not just the 
$1 which junior members send and which does 
not entitle them to the JouRNAL. Then she 
adds one more to your state membership total 
and files the receipt alphabetically after check- 
ing to see if the address is complete. You'd be 
surprised how many times the city is missing 
...or the street . . . sometimes the name! 

The posting clerk next gets your receipt. 
She records your payment on a permanent 
record card where your AHEA membership 
history is kept, checking to see if you’ve 
changed your address or your name and writ- 
ing down whether you are a new or renewing 
member-—junior, active, or graduating senior. 
And that’s not easy! Handwriting is often 
hard to decipher. The girl who helps take in 
dues at the state convention is sometimes care- 
less in spelling. This posting clerk occa- 
sionally finds duplicate payments, which she 











refers back to the membership clerk who 
handles the necessary correpondence. 

The posting clerk then refiles the receipt 
according to the state and turns it over to the 
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circulation clerk. If you paid your dues last 
year, this circulation clerk pulls the stencil 
card (from which JOURNAL envelopes are ad- 
dressed) from last year’s file, checks to see if the 
address is the same, and places it in the current 
file. If you didn’t pay dues last year, she cuts 
a stencil for you with name and address. Then 
she inks it along with other new stencils and 
runs them all off for a final checking. 

She then turns to your receipt again to find 
out what kind of membership you have paid for 
and what division and department you want to 
be listed in, and then punches your stencil 
and files it with others from your state. 

If you pay your dues late, your stencil is 
held out of file until others less late have been 
taken care of and envelopes for their back issues 
of the JOURNAL have been addressed. 

This circulation clerk then addresses the 
envelope, using your stencil, and sends it to the 
Waverly Press in Baltimore. When your 
JoURNAL comes from press it is stuffed into 
your envelope and mailed to you. 

Two years ago when I came to headquarters 
office I was surprised to learn how much goes 
into processing a membership and why it takes 
about a month from the time the state treasurer 
sends dues in until the JoURNAL reaches the 
member. 

The moral of this tale? Pay your dues by 
July 31 if you want your September JouRNAL 
on time!—Leia Massey, Executive Secretary, 
AHEA. 


Recruiting by Scholarships 


Scholarships could be used with great effec- 
tiveness in recruiting bright young women for 
home economics. But anyone who has can- 
vassed our colleges and universities for a home 
economics scholarship for some worthy high 
school girl or college freshman knows that they 
are scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 


The Maryland Plan 


At least one school, the University of Mary- 
land, however, has launched a program to help 
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remedy the situation. Marie Mount, dean of 
home economics at the University, has herself 
contributed $2,500 to the fund. The local 
chapter of Omicron Nu has given $50. Stu- 
dents at the home management house have 
practiced family economies and added $75. 
Faculty members and alumnae are contribut- 
ing. So are interested women of Washington, 
D.C. 

The scholarships are to be available next fall 
primarily to majors in textiles, food and nutri- 
tion, institution management, and extension 
because current needs are considered greatest 
in these fields. Vienna Curtiss, professor of 
practical art, has also obtained three $300 gifts 
from department stores to be used for three 
scholarships for exceptional seniors in the prac- 
tical art curriculum. 

“T believe that we can do the most good if 
we offer these scholarships in $50 units,” says 
Miss Mount. “Some students, of course, may 
need several units, but even $50 often makes 
it possible for a girl to register or to finish her 
semester.” 


Nationwide Programs 


In our profession are many home economists 
of independent means who would gladly con- 
tribute to such a scholarship fund. Some of 
them have retired and have no dependents and 
would gladly write into their will a provision 
that their estate should be used to make home 
economics education more widely available. 
Other home economists, not so affluent, would 
cheerfully give $25 or $100 a year, making the 
program one of their pet philanthropies. 

State home economics associations could 
offer several scholarships annually, each to be 
used by the student in the school of her choice. 
Universities could set them up for use of their 
own students in curricula most needing re- 
cruits. 

The AHEA could easily set up a scholarship 
program and invite donors, not for a paltry few 
awards a year but for dozens of them. The 
more ambitious the dream, the more it will fire 
the imagination of those who can make the 
dream come true. 








Association Business... 











Art Division 


Our division in its short life has had the troubles 
of an infant industry. The original art section, 
which at one time was quite active, broke up—we 
know not how or why—sometime in the early 
thirties. 

Locating the pieces and putting them together 
again was started in 1940 by Mrs. Dora Erway of 
Cornell University and continued by Winifred 
Gettemy of Michigan State College. Both were 
able organizers, but still there were not enough 
pieces to recreate the art section. 

Dorothy Barfoot of Kansas State College finally 
found the key pieces, and in 1944 the art division 
was created. We met formally and informally at 
the convention at Chicago and did the ground 
work. The war years without conventions or 
meetings prevented our building on this foundation 
and there was a setback in the organizing and en- 
larging of the group; consequently, our nucleus of 
active members is still small. 

The first step toward a vigorous organization 
seems to be to find out who are possible members 
for the art division and to get them acquainted. 
For this reason all those interested in any phase of 
art in home economics are urged to come to the 
convention in June so that we may be more than 
just names to each other. Bring with you sug- 
gestions for making the division mean something 
in solving the daily problems of each member. 
Planning the program for this year without know- 
ing who the members are or will be is like reaching 
out in the dark. 


Art in Modern Life 


In this scientific era the need for art is even 
greater than in a nonscientific era. Life is a sys- 
tem of balances and contrasts: night-day, winter- 
summer—we are awake, we are asleep. Art—the 





spiritual, emotional, sense-satisfying element—is 
needed to balance the budgets, graphs, laws, and 
formulas of science. 

The effect of line, color, space, and light can 
affect our nerve conditions and our well-being just 
as much as many of the other factors of scientific 
living. We are not machines; we are feeling 
humans. 

To try to make art scientific is to defeat the 
purpose of art in our lives. Art cannot be taught 
as arithmetic is. We can only teach people to 
open their eyes more and to realize what they are 
seeing. Each person sees and feels in relation to 
his experience—to his previous environment. 


Our Problem as Translators 


We art people cannot sit in an ivory tower and 
refuse to relate our field to other branches of home 
economics. Our biggest problem is in translating 
what we know is true to persons working in the 
other fields—who are aware that they like or do 
not like certain things but do not realize why they 
feel or react the way they do. 

The nutritionist, for example, may feel that her 
dress does not become her, but she does not know 
how or where to look to find its faults or how to 
correct its bad points. She is uneasy and restless 
and senses that something is wrong with her room 
but cannot figure out what to do about it. We 
must explain and interpret people to themselves. 

Art used to be considered something that could 
be superimposed on our lives after all else was done. 
It has now been found that art is basic to our 
mental health and that how we look at one line in 
relation to another line or how one color relates to 
another may vitally affect our sense of well-being 
and enjoyment in this all too short life —HELEN 
ALLEN, Chairman. 


We’re Growing! 


On May 1, 1946, the AHEA had 16,562 members—1,548 more than it had a 
year before, an increase of more than 10 per cent. The six states adding the 
most members, in order: N. Car., N. Y., Tex., Ill, Kans., La. 
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Association Business 


College Club Department 


Those of us who have been active in the college 
home economics clubs have found this work richly 
rewarding for what it reveals as to the value of 
group work. It gives further proof that groups 
may be a more effective means of developing atti- 
tudes, appreciations, democratic leadership, and 
democratic procedures than individual or class 
instruction. Many able faculty members, there- 
fore, have been willing to assume responsibility for 
advising student clubs 


The Sixteen Provinces 


For the last two years the AHEA has been trying 
out the province plan as a way of reaching each 
club in the nation and making it feel a part of the 
AHEA. The most important work of the province 
adviser is to hold each year a province workshop to 
which affiliated clubs send delegates. Every 
province held a workshop last year, and almost 
every one is holding one this year. 

Some 1400 students and 400 faculty members 
have met in 16 sections of the country and have 
discussed questions of vital concern to all home 
economists. The interest shown at these work- 
shops, the quality of student thinking and plan- 
ning, and the way they execute their plans have 
been inspiring to faculty advisers. 

Province advisers this year have been: Province 
I, Olga Brucher; II, Marie Green; III, Ida Anders; 
IV, Beatrice Finkelstein; V, Pauline Cunningham; 
VI, Katherine Gerstenberger; VII, Helen Herriott 
Clausen; VIII, Marguerite Paulsen; [X, Fern 
Staggs; X, Edna Wilkin; XI, Jessie Rannells; XII, 
Kathryn Whitten; XIII, Margaret Ritchie; XIV, 
Helen Ajax; XV, Jessie Coles; XVI, Charlotte 
Biester. 

Last year there were 314 clubs affiliated with the 
AHEA. By April 1 this year there were 327 with 
a membership of about 18,000. 


Club Objectives 


The college club program should interest every 
college instructor in home economics. First em- 
phasis is on the development of a professional atti- 
tude—a sense of obligation to her profession 
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and to the organization which is dedicated to its 
advancement. 

The number of graduating seniors who joined 
the AHEA last year before they left the campus, 
2,125, indicates the effectiveness of this phase of 
our program. 

A conscious effort must be made to impress upon 
home economists a professional code of ethics. 
New workers in the profession must find good ex- 
amples in the oldsters with whom they come in 
contact. , 

A second objective is to improve the quality of 
the club work on local campuses—helping students 
to see how their club can contribute to their own 
professional, educational, and social growth. A 
third is to interest students in acquiring and dis- 
seminating information about opportunities in the 
field of home economics. And finally, student 
clubs are trying to interest their members in inter- 
national understanding and in expansion of the 
AHEA scholarship program. 

Province advisers believe that real progress has 
been made toward these objectives. Miss Wyckoff 
has worked with many of these advisers and reports 
that real democratic procedures have been utilized 
in making and carrying out plans. 

Student officers—Cornelia Lindstrom of Towa 
State College, Nancy Lockery of the University of 
Kentucky, Carolyn Blanchard of Louisiana State 
University, and LaNell Doshier of Texas Techno- 
logical College—are planning the meeting at 
Cleveland. Club material is available to any 
AHEA member. 

To achieve the best possible results with the 
clubs the heartiest co-operation of heads of de- 
partments of home economics and faculty members 
is essential. The AHEA advisory committee is 
making every effort to have the program develop 
in a sound manner and is using the most recent 
findings of scientific studies on group procedures. 
The response of students to college club programs 
would warm the heart of the most cynical observer 
and has encouraged the committee to expect great 
things of it in the future—ELizaABeTH DyER, 
Chairman. 


For Food Service Directors 


The eleventh Conference of Food Service Directors will be held October 10 to 
12 in Chicago with headquarters at the Sherman Hotel. 











New Books... 





Hows and Whys of Cooking. By Evetyn G. 
HALiipay and IsaBet T. Nosie. Third Re- 
vised Edition. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1946, 328 pp., $3.50. 

Everyone interested in good food—whether 
teacher, research worker, or producer—will rejoice 
that this fine book has been enlarged and brought 
up to date. Much of the material of the first 
edition is retained, evidence of the soundness of 
that information. One point which will be of 
concern to many, however, is the relatively large 
amount of water used in cooking some of the fresh 
and frozen vegetables. 

The generous use of footnotes in certain sections 
will make it easy for the reader to obtain readily 
added information upon the subject. 

More illustrations are included, and certain 
processes as “the rolling and folding process for 
biscuit” and “steps in rolling pastry” are clearly 
presented. Valuable information, mainly on vege- 
tables and beef, is given in the 23 tables. 

The authors are perhaps wise to limit the con- 
tents of the book to their fields of specialization— 
vegetables, batters and doughs, pie fillings, candy, 
ice cream, and beef—though the book would have 
been more complete had other subjects been in- 
cluded. The very brief chapter on meal planning 
may still appear as an afterthought, but it contains 
valuable information. The hints on planning and 
scheduling of time should be particularly helpful 
to many. 

The ease with which this book, filled with sound 
technical information, can be read will be one of 
the major reasons why this, like the earlier editions, 
will find wide acceptance.—GLapys E. VAIL, 
Kansas State College. 


Key to Weaving. By Mary E. Brack. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945, 312 pp., $5. 

This is an excellent book for beginners. It gives 
many short cuts in weaving such as only an ex- 
perienced weaver could give. The chapter on pre- 
paring the loom, figuring amounts of material, and 
ways of warping is most valuable. Suggestions 
for correcting errors in threading and the right and 
wrong ways of handling wefts are illustrated. The 
many ways of writing drafts, often confusing to 











beginners, are shown. The author’s method of 
working out and drawing down overshot drafts is 
a bit misleading, however, as she omits the common 
warp thread which is one of the characteristics of 
overshot. She really is just drawing down the 
profile or short draft. 

Sixty-seven pages are wisely devoted to the 
possibilities of plain weave which many books skip 
over as being too simple for much interest. My 
only criticism in this section is a minor one—her 
incorrect use of the term “Bayeta”’ for any Navajo 
rug or blanket. Material about the Navajo is also 
not quite accurate. 

The book then proceeds to 3-4-5-6-7-8 harness 
weaves: twills, herringbone, waffle, honeycomb, 
and the smaller common coverlet patterns. The 
largest section, of course, is devoted to the 4 
harness weaves. Samples shown would not make 
anyone want to take up weaving; they are too 
small, have too much fringe, and are most unin- 
spirational. But explanation of the weaves is 
excellent, and the treadlings for both rising and 
lowering shed looms are given. There is a good 
section on articles to be woven, with suggestions 
as to suitable material, threads, sleying, and pat- 
terns, one on homespuns and spinning, one on ways 
to weave rag rugs, a glossary of weaving terms, and 
an excellent annotated bibliography.—HELEN L. 
ALLEN, University of Wisconsin. 


New Essentials of Upholstery. By HERBERT 
Bast. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1946, 301 pp., $2.75. 

Part I of this book deals with tools and equip- 
ment and with processes in upholstering; Part IT, 
with 18 typical upholstering jobs—a section that 
would be valuable for teaching the buying and re- 
finishing of furniture aswell; Part III, with mate- 
rials, showing origin of names of many upholstering 
and drapery fabrics and how to identify them. 

The appendix discusses clothes moths—remedies 
and preventives. 

The author of this little book is an upholstery 
instructor in the Sheboygan (Wisconsin) Voca- 
tional School. Subject matter is well organized; 
photographs and drawings are clear and easy to 
understand.—Emity WitiiaMs AKIN, Universily 
of Maryland. 
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Abstracts ... 





CONSUMER PROBLEMS 











Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


The cost of housing. Economist (London) 150, No. 

5346 (Feb. 9, 1946), pp. 203-204. 

Building efficiency. Economist (London) 150, 

No. 5350 (March 9, 1946), pp. 382, 383. 
Housing progress report. Economist (London) 

150, No. 5349 (March 2, 1946), pp. 327-328. 

England’s housing shortage is even more acute 
than ours because of bomb damage and destruc- 
tion, and government action to improve conditions 
is being debated. 

The housing bill now being considered by Parlia- 
ment provides a subsidy of £22 (about $88) for a 
3-bedroom, standard house, to be paid yearly for 
60 years. Of this sum, the national exchequer 
would provide three-fourths, the local authority 
one-fourth. Subsidies for homes for agricultural 
workers may have to be larger. 

Probable rentals of 10 shillings ($2) weekly, £26a 
year, have been discussed. The Economist is 
doubtful of achieving this rent level for many 
homes, since rent (£26) and subsidy (£22) to- 
gether would total £48 yearly, a sum which would 
limit the cost of the house to £960 (about $3840), 
assuming that the cost of repairs, management, 
borrowing, and amortization can be kept to 5 per 
cent of cost. Unless housing costs can be re- 
duced, relatively few houses meeting government 
specifications can be produced. 

Higher prices will mean higher rents. But in 
England, as here, wage levels are low relative to 
housing costs. If rents are raised, families most 
in need of public housing cannot afford them. 
Hence the government faces this dilemma: paying 
subsidies so large that housing will seriously com- 
pete with other social programs for funds or charg- 
ing rents which in a measure defeat the aims of 
the housing bill. 

To lower housing costs these measures (similar 
to those suggested in the USA) are being consid- 
ered: more standardization and more prefabrica- 
tion off the site; increased use of machines for 
preparing sites and for other phases of construction; 
reorganization of the industry to make large-scale 
operations possible; better organization of work 
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to increase labor efficiency and reduce time losses 
on job. The Building Materials Act of 1945 per- 
mits the government to give direct orders for 
materials, thus helping to increase standardization. 
Changed attitudes within the industry are needed 
to effect other changes. 

Progress in home building will be expedited in 
1946. Since March 1945 about 112,000 families 
have been rehoused, about 1,450 with new per- 
manent homes; 1,100 were built by private industry 
and 350 by local authority. This ratio will be 
more than reversed in 1946 since large-scale 
projects of local authorities are now under way. 
More than 70,000 families have gone into houses 
repaired after severe bomb damage, about 16,000 
into empty houses requisitioned by the govern- 
ment, about 10,000 into converted houses, and 
15,000 into temporary buildings. 


Wallace tosses ball to industry on standards 
work. Adverlising Age 17, No. 10 (March 11, 
1946), pp. 1, 78. 

Wallace letter makes grade action likely. Ad- 
verlising Age 17, No. 11 (March 18, 1946), 
p. 33. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace, in a letter to 
Chairman Wilson of the American Standards As- 
sociation policy committee on standards, stated 
that if ASA would reorganize its procedures the 
government would turn over to it (that is, to pri- 
vate industry) some of the work of clearing and 
publishing commercial standards now done by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
as a basis for establishing standards would go on. 

The ASA promulgates its voluntary “American 
standards” only after obtaining agreement of all 
groups affected. A single veto, then, kills a 
consumer standard generally agreed upon as 
desirable and needed. Many consumers doubt, 
therefore, whether ASA can accept the Wallace 
challenge successfully, since some consumer-goods 


Government research 


industries have not co-operated in the movement 
for standards. If ASA does not do the job, industry 
must expect revival and expansion of government 
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standards, perhaps accompanied by some “seal 
of approval” which small business can use as a 
device for competing with big firms able to spend 
large sums on national advertising. 


National insurance bill—a summary. Economist 
(London) 150, No. 5345 (Feb. 2, 1946), pp. 
165-167; Assumption D, pp. 161, 162. 

The national insurance bill of the British labor 
government would provide practically everyone 
with sickness and unemployment benefits, widow 
and maternity benefits, retirement pensions, and 
death grants. Illustrative of size of benefits are 
these: for a single adult, 26 shillings (about $5.20) 
weekly for retirement, illness, or unemployment; 
for a widowed mother, 33s. 6d. weekly so long as 
she has a child of school age. 

Retirement pensions will account for somewhat 
more than half of benefit payments in 1948— 
£238 million of an estimated total of £452 million. 
The “mounting burden of the old” will mean an 
increasing share for their care, probably five- 
sevenths by 1978. Assuming prewar fertility and 
death rates, there will be 31 pensioners to every 100 
contributors in 30 years, compared with 16 per 
100 now. Members of parliament will see old-age 
pensioners outnumbering their grandchildren. 

Children’s allowances have already been pro- 
vided. Also separated from national insurance 
will be the comprehensive health service, a bill 
for which is now being drafted. 


The economy in war and transition—a review of 
1945. Survey of Current Bus. 26, No. 2 (Feb. 
1946), pp. 1-31. 

In 1945 income payments to individuals were 
$161 billion—about $4 billion more than in 1944—a 
per capita income of about $1100. Income re- 
maining after payments of taxes was $139.7 billions, 
of which $104.9 billions were spent. Consumer 
expenditures were divided thus: durable goods, 
$7.4 billion; nondurable goods, $64.4 billion; serv- 
ices, $33.1 billion. Net savings were about $4 
billion less than in 1944; expenditures $6.4 billion 
more. 

Consumers’ expenditures for food in 1945 were 
almost double those in 1940, partly because of the 
greater number of meals eaten out, partly because 
of increased consumption of bakery products. 
But the “average” consumer had little more to eat 
in ’45 than in ’40 when his outlay was about half 
as great. Clothing expenditures also were more 
than twice as high as in 1940; yet the volume of 
goods increased little. 


Journal of Home Economics, June 1946 


Controls over rent were more effective than over 
prices of food and clothing, but prices of residential 
real estate rose one-third to one-half from 40 to ’44. 
Prices paid are far greater than are warranted by 
probable future earning power, and many fore- 
closures are likely. 

Accumulated savings of individuals for 1940 to 
1945 are estimated to be about $150 billion. These 
“savings” include payments on debts, insurance, 
home ownership, and the like, as well as govern- 
ment securities, bank deposits, and currency. 

The total is somewhat greater than that reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, which uses a different 
definition. These savings are concentrated largely 
in upper-income groups but represent a potential 
increase in consumer demand, especially for hous- 
ing and durable goods, if a good level of production 
and employment is maintained and if prices do not 
get out of hand. 


Dymaxion house presented as key to home short- 
age. Advertising Age 17, No. 12 (March 25, 
1946), p. 8. 

Mass production and sale of $6,500 “packaged” 
homes through a nationwide organization pat- 
terned after the auto industry has been announced 
by the Fuller Homes Company. The circular 
“Dymaxion” house includes a combination living 
and dining room, two bedrooms, two bathrooms, a 
kitchen, and an entrance hall. All facilities are 
grouped around the central support or mast. 

Built of light metals and plastics and “incorpo- 
rating 20th century technological advances,” the 
house will weigh about 8,000 pounds. Eight can 
be shipped on one freight car. The house can be 
erected by ten men in two work days. Production 
will begin at the rate of 50,000 a year. 


Consumers want grades on label, survey indicates. 
Advertising Age 17, No. 3 (Jan. 21, 1946), pp. 1, 
28, 60. 

Progress toward wider understanding of in- 
formative labels for consumer goods is shown by 
the recent survey by the U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service. Three-fourths of the women 
answering the questionnaire voted for a canned 
foods label combining description, grade, and 
information as to use. 

Significant, too, was the speech in favor of 
informative labels made by Undersecretary of 
Commerce Alfred Schindler to the Advertising 
Club of New York. Informative labeling, he 
said, would result in “more and bigger advertise- 
ments,” more faith in advertising and business. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


Procedures in training teachers to prevent and 
reduce mental hygiene problems, D. W. 
Barucn. J. Genetic Psychol. 67 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 143-178. 

Two groups of nursery school teachers, 65 in all, 
served as subjects. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment, their attitudes toward and methods of 
dealing with child and parent problems were care- 
fully observed; and each teacher was given a rating 
of poor, fair, good, or excellent by competent 
judges. The personal adjustment of each of the 
teachers was similarly rated. 

The training period, lasting 9 and 4 months 
with groups I and II, respectively, consisted of 
conferences and class discussions planned to help 
the teachers gain insight into and develop ability 
to deal constructively with emotional disturbances 
in children and their parents. There was also a 
program for aiding the teachers in their own 
emotional adjustment. 

Each teacher’s progress was noted by means of 
careful observation of her attitudes and teaching 
techniques and her methods and success in counsel- 
ing with parents. Final checkup was made at the 
end of the training period of the teacher’s improve- 
ment, if any, in her personal adjustment. 

At the beginning of the investigation only three 
teachers showed real understanding and acceptance 
of hostile and disturbed behavior in the children 
and ability to relate the parents’ emotional dis- 
turbance to the children’s behavior. By the end 
of the training period much progress was evidenced : 
52 per cent of Group I and 71 per cent of Group II 
showed good acceptance of the children; medium 
acceptance was achieved by 23 per cent and 14.3 
per cent, respectively. In Group I, 25 per cent 
continued to show poor acceptance, and in Group 
II 14.3 per cent. Less improvement was 
noted in reaching consistent acceptance of adult 
disturbances. 

These changes in attitudes and techniques were 
not related to the teacher’s age or length of previ- 
ous teaching. There was, however, a definite 
relationship between improvement in the teacher’s 
own personal adjustment and her improvement in 
her relationships with the children and their 
parents. The study indicated that the procedures 
used were effective in helping teachers to become 


more acceptant of inner emotions. Many moved 


from a superficial point of view to one which 
focused on inner emotional content rather than on 
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symptomatic behavior. They came to incorporate 
attitudes and practices which were preventive and 
reductive of mental hygiene problems.—R. S. 


Marriage preparation must be modernized, H. 
BowMAN. Mental Hyg. 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), 
pp. 74-82. 

This is a plea for instruction of youth for 
marriage through the schools. The thesis is that 
successful marriage is not something that arrives 
as a gift to any one who has a romantic impulse: 
“Tt is not natural at all; it is artificial, just as any 
work of art is artificial.” Successful marriage 
requires effort, is based on sound knowledge, is 
grounded in solid idealism. 

Familiar arguments are used with brief case 
histories to illustrate. For example, “We do a 
good deal to meet the vocational needs of students. 
Yet we permit young people to enter marriage with 
preparation so meager that, if they had only an 
equivalent amount vocationally, they could not 
last a week in a business office or get to first base in 
a profession.”” Schools do much, also, for social 
needs, but offer little help in selecting mates for 
marriage. 

In a study of more than 1000 college girls, 96 
per cent stated that the best way to prepare for 
marriage was through instruction in the area of 
marriage relationships. They preferred a regular 
course supplemented by reading. 

Preparation for marriage is gradually becoming 
recognized by students, teachers, and parents as a 
vital part of the general educational process; and 
good schools include such training. “All of life 
is preparation, good or bad, for marriage. If 
schools do not provide education for marriage that 
is good, young people cannot be blamed for relying 
upon that which is bad—and the divorce rate will 
continue to skyrocket.”—M. F. R. 


Institution or foster home? F. M. Howarp. 
Mental Hyg. 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 92-104. 
Although there have grown up two philosophies, 

seemingly exclusive, regarding care of children who 

live away from families, the author points out that 
there are values in both. He suggests that certain 
children need foster care while others need insti- 
tutional care and goes into some detail as to types 
of children who fit best into each. Children must 
feel from those placing them and those caring for 
them an emotional security. The suggestion is 
made that institutions recognize their place in the 
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foster care field and improve themselves in order to 
offer the best.possible care for all types of 
children.—M. F. R. 


Psychodrama in a child guidance clinic, L. A. 
SULLIVAN. .Sociomeiry 8 (Aug.—Nov. 1945), pp. 
58-67. 

At the child guidance clinic of the Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital psychodrama has been employed 
to study the interpersonal relationship and as a 
therapeutic device. Psychodrama, with only the 
child’s imagination and problems as props, places 
the child’s problems on a reality basis and thus 
offers him active treatment from the time of his 
first clinic visit. Children referred to the clinic 
were of three types: (1) the overinhibited, (2) the 
aggressive and antisocial, and (3) the pseudosocial. 

In the clinic the children usually have a period 
of resistance, followed by a period in which a 
relationship is established by the therapist. The 
child is then placed in standard situations to 
determine his difficultics and then given planned 
therapy. 

The author states certain broad principles con- 
cerning the work: (1) that dramatic activity is the 
outward manifestation of the child’s innermost 
thoughts and fantasies; (2) that by the therapist’s 
handling of the unconscious basic fears of each 
child as they are revealed in psychodramatic 
activity, the child is given more security against the 
time when he next encounters this same fear; (3) 
that through the situation in which the child finds 
himself with the dramatist, he can identify the 
therapist with the individual toward whom he has 
feelings of aggression and thus resolve these 
feelings.—M. T. T. 


Food habits of adolescents in relation to family 
training and present adjustment, E. F. HELLERS- 
BERG. Am. J. Orihopsychiairy 16, No. 1 (Jan. 
1946), pp. 34-S1. 

In order to study the relationship between 
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family attitudes and food habits of adolescents, 
college students from two types of families were 
studied: (1) the family pattern whica consistently 
led to adjusted youth and (2) thxt pattern which 
produced markedly immature ac ‘scents. 

Questionnaires were given both :v students and 
to their mothers in order to get iusight into the 
training used by the family in food Labits and into 
the present attitude of the adolescent resulting 
from the training. 

The author concludes from the study that good 
food habits are definitely related to the adolescent’s 
general adjustment; yet mature adjustment on the 
part of the adolescent was not produced by any 
one family pattern, i.e., strict, lenient, or inter- 
mediary. Among the cases of positive and genuine 
adjustment, the common factor seemed to be a 
mother who shows a certain ease in solving educa- 
tional problems, is sympathetic, who does not take 
food training too seriously, and confesses her 
willingness to learn by experience, especially from 


her children.—M. T. T. 


The road to rehabilitation, H. J. Army. The 

Child 10, No. 5 (Nov. 1945), pp. 67-70. 

The importance of home co-operation with 
physician, medical-social worker, public health 
nurse, physical therapist, teacher, and rehabilita- 
tion agent is stressed throughout a series of case 
studies of crippled children. How Johnnie’s 
parents, poor and ignorant, finally gave permissior 
to have his club feet operated on, how Peter almost 
became a delinquent not so much because of his 
short leg but because of his father’s neglect and 
how the final teamwork of father and medical 
workers led to his recovery, and other stories form 
the basis of this interesting article. A rehabilita 
tion program must meet the needs of the individual 
child and include: (1) optimum physical restora- 
tion, (2) personal and emotional adjustment to 
handicap, (3) vocational guidance and training 
for those who can benefit therefrom.—M. F. R 


Our Yearlin gs 


Graduating seniors who joined the AHEA before they left the campus this 
year—at the bargain rate of $3—totaled 2,180 by May 9 as compared with 1,447 


on that date in 1945. 


Our next job: to keep those women in our ranks after 


their first year of professional life by giving them an active role in the state home 


economics association. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Some correlations of growth-promoting powers of 
proteins with their streptogenin content, D. W. 
Woo LEY. - fo! Biol. Chem. 162, No. 2 (Feb. 
1946), pp. 383-388. 

Streptogeni:is the name for a factor (or factors) 
found in highiy purified proteins and liberated by 
tryptic digestion. It is believed to be a peptide 
or peptide-like substance and to have growth 
promoting properties. 

Mice were fed a highly purified diet with casein 
hydrolysate plus tryptophane and cystine as the 
source of nitrogen; growth was subnormal. Nor- 
mal growth was promoted when proteins rich in 
streptogenin were used or when concentrates of 
streptogenin were added. 


Mental response to added thiamine, R. F. Har- 
RELL. J. Nutr. 31, No. 3 (March 1946), pp. 
283-298. 

Children at an orphanage receiving diets calcu- 
lated to contain 0.9 ‘to 1.0 mg of thiamine daily 
served as subjects. Thirty-seven to 55 carefully 
matched pairs of children were studied. One 
member of each pair received a tablet containing 
thiamine; the other one, a placebo. None of the 
children or adults participating in the study knew 
to which group any child belonged. 

In a six-week experimental period, 18 test tasks, 
including acuity of vision, skill at games, reaction 
time and reading, arithmetical processes, memoriz- 
ing, and intelligence tests, were performed nine 
times by each child. The vitamin-fed group 
surpassed the control group in average gain in 
every task. 

A year-long experiment was next made under 
similar conditions of diet and supplementation 
for two groups of 55 children. Fifteen tests were 
given regularly, and in all tests the vitamin-fed 
group surpassed the control group in average gain. 

A second year-long experiment followed with 
pairs reversed so that those who had received 
placebos now received thiamine tablets and vice 
versa. This was done for 30 of the original 60 
pairs to exclude any possibility that the children 
in the first thiamine group had been superior 
genetically. The reversed pairs showed reversals 
of superior gain in seven activities but failed to 
show adverse effects of withdrawal of thiamine in 
intelligence tests, educational achievement, reac- 
tion time, and height or weight gains. These 
characteristics may change more slowly. 
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Human utilization of biotin from various diets, J. 
GarpDner, H. T. Parsons, and W. H. Peterson. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 211, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), pp. 
198-204. : 

Fifteen college women served as subjects for 
four metabolism studies, using a uniform basal diet 
supplemented with yeast or beef liver as a source 
of biotin. The biotin content of the basal diet was 
21 micrograms; supplements increased the intake 
to 45,69,and 161 micrograms of biotin in the dif- 
ferent periods. 

The biotin excretion almost always exceeded the 
intake, indicating the probability of intestinal 
synthesis. There appeared to be less synthesis of 
biotin during the ingestion of bakers yeast and beef 
liver than during the basal periods. The greatest 
excess of output was during the periods of lowest 
intake of biotin. 

The yeast did not appear to interfere with the 
utilization of biotin, whereas earlier findings had 
indicated that yeast interfered with thiamine and 
riboflavin utilization. 


Amino acids in the production of plasma protein 
and nitrogen balance, S.C. MADDEN and G. H. 
Wuippte. Am. J. Med. Sci. 211, No. 2 (Feb. 
1946), pp. 149-156. 

Standardized dogs given mixtures of the 10 essen- 
tial amino acids in pure form and as the sole source 
of nitrogen showed abundant production of plasma 
proteins. Similar results were obtained if the 
amino acid mixture was given by vein, subcutane- 
ously, or intraperitoneally: weight and nitrogen 
equilibrium were maintained. Utilization seemed 
more complete when the amino acid was given by 
mouth. 

Similar studies were conducted on man and the 
results were the same. When the calorie intake 
was low, nitrogen equilibrium could not be main- 
tained. A certain calorie intake of carbohydrate 
appears necessary when there is a normal nitrogen 
intake. 

The importance of adequate protein nutrition, 
particularly for patients, is stressed. 


The effect of advancing age on dietary thiamine 
requirements, C. A. Mitts, E. CorrincHam, and 
E. Taytor. Arch. Biochem. 9, No. 2 (March 
1946), pp. 221-227. 

Studies on rats showed that at 12 months of age 
and 450 to 500 grams weight the food consumption 
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was only slightly more than at two months of age 
and 180 grams weight, but the thiamine require- 
ment was twice as great. Growing rats maintained 
in a cold room, 68°F, ate on an average 100 g 
food per week at eight weeks of age and required 
1 mg of thiamine per kilo of diet. Comparable 
animals maintained in 90°F ate only 70 g food 
per week and required 2 mg of thiamine per kilo of 
diet. 

The lowered food consumption in the heat is 
believed to be the explanation of the need for a 
higher concentration of thiamine in the diet. This 
is not a higher absolute requirement however. 

Further studies on rat growth showed that 
thiamine requirement is largely conditioned by 
the mass of metabolizing tissue and is relatively 
independent of the calorie intake. 

It is recommended that the diets of the aged and 
of those in ill health and diets during hot weather 
be thiamine-enriched to compensate for lowered 
food intake. 


Some factors influencing the food intake of pre- 
school children, C. J. Justice, M. L. Mattson, 
and C.SHuckx. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 22, No. 2 
(Feb. 1946), pp. 128-133. 

Nursery school children consumed more food 
when they served themselves than when food was 
served to them. Amounts of milk consumed dur- 
ing the periods for each of the two methods of 
service did not differ. Twenty-six children were 
observed in this study, and seven children con- 
tinued as subjects for a study of effect of activity, 
age, rate of growth, sex, season, and type of diet 
on nutritive intakes. 

Boys had higher intakes in relation to height and 
weight than did girls, and for both groups calorie 
and protein intake increased with age. Calorie 
consumption was higher on the days that meat 
was served. 


Vitamin C content of market milk, evaporated 
milk, and powdered whole milk, A. P. Stewart, 
Jr., and P. F. SHarp. J. Nuir. 31, No. 2 
(Feb. 1946), pp. 161-173. 

Pasteurized milk under conditions similar to 
that in the consumer’s home was analyzed for 
vitamin C. The total vitamin C content for 364 
samples averaged 5.8 mg per liter; reduced ascorbic 
acid was 3.4 mg per liter; and dehydroascorbic 
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acid 2.4 mg. The individual samples varied from 
0 to 15.2 mg total vitamin C per liter. There was 
a marked tendency for samples which were low in 
reduced ascorbic acid to be relatively high in 
dehydroascorbic acid and vice versa. 

Twelve major brands, and 25 samples of evapo- 
rated milk were analyzed after diluting with an 
equal volume of water. The total vitamin C 
averaged 2.0 mg per liter of reconstituted evapo- 
rated milk; only small amounts of reduced ascorbic 
and little dehydroascorbic acid were present. 

Analyses of powdered whole milk showed littl 
or no dehydroascorbic acid present. The average 
value obtained for total vitamin C content was 
12.5 mg per 125 g. Powdered milk stored for 
12 months lost 2.5 mg. 

Raw milk received at the milk plants averaged 
17.1 mg reduced ascorbic acid per liter. 


Dispensability of dietary niacin for reproduction 
and lactation in the rat, B. H. Ersnorr. Arch 
Biochem. 9, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 81-84. 

Male and female rats receiving a diet adequat« 
in all nutrients except niacin were raised to 
maturity. The females reproduced normally on 
the niacin free diet. Lactation was not normal in 
one strain of rats used. It is concluded that the 
rat can synthesize niacin to meet its needs. 


The influence of diet on the riboflavin metabolism 
of the rat, J. W. Czaczxkes and K. GuGGENHEIM 
J. Biol. Chem. 162, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), pp. 267 
274. 

Young growing rats were given diets with vary 
ing proportions of protein and fat and different 
levels of riboflavin intake. The riboflavin content 
of the organs, urine, blood, and feces was deter- 
mined after 4 to 12 weeks on the diet. 

When the diet was normal, 7.5 micrograms of 
riboflavin were required to maintain the body’s 
riboflavin level. When the protein and fat content 
of the diet was increased, twice as much riboflavin 
was needed to maintain the “normal”’ riboflavin 
level of the organs. With low fat diets less ribo- 
flavin was required, and on low protein diets there 
was a relatively large excretion of riboflavin in the 
urine and failure to retain riboflavin in the organs. 

The differences in riboflavin requirement are 
explained on the basis of intestinal synthesis of the 
vitamin. 


Correction: Oregon State College summer session is June 18 to July 26. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Margaret Bock, Irma C. Bradford, Lois M. Burman, Helen G. 
Everett, Rita Flick, and Mary K. Rissinger, all members of the Social Welfare and 
Public Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Bread enrichment and flour milling. Nutrition 
Rev. 4, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 18-19. 
Scientific authorities in different countries 


recommend different processes in flour milling and 
bread production. The British Nutrition Society 
chairman considers it unsafe to assume that frac- 
tions removed during milling can be replaced. 
Chick’s measurements indicate the greater 
biologic value of the proteins of the higher extrac- 
tion flour, while Macrae presents evidence that 
digestibility of such flours is less than that of white 
flours. Copping concludes that as extraction falls 
below 85 per cent, loss of the known B vitamins 
becomes serious. Bacharach suggests a flexible 
policy of combined high extraction and enrichment, 
varied to suit immediate needs. 
Facts, not opinions, are needed to settle the 
Experiments on man are 


R. F. 


scientific problem. 


needed to resolve the question. 


The American Medical Association health program 
and prepayment sickness insurance plans. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc. 130, No. 8 (Feb. 23, 1946), 
pp. 494-496. 

In December 1945, the House of Delegates of 
the AMA instructed the board of trustees and the 
council on medical service and public relations to 
develop a specific national health program, “with 
emphasis on the nationwide organization of locally 
administered prepayment medical plans sponsored 
by medical societies.” 

Provisions of the program adopted are: 

1. A minimum standard of nutrition, housing, 
clothing, and recreation should be available with 
responsibility for attainment placed on the indi- 
vidual as far as is possible. 

2. Provision of preventive medical services by 
competent health departments. If the patient is 
unable to pay, care should be provided by a physi- 
cian of the patient’s choice with funds provided 
by local agencies with assistance of federal funds 
when necessary. 

3. Adequate advice for the prospective mother 
and care during childbirth made available to all 
at a price they can pay. If unable to pay, local 
and federal funds should be available. 

4. Infant care—which would include scientific 
nutrition, immunization, other 
should be available and is best provided by personal 


and services 


contact between the mother and the physician but 
may be provided through child care and infant 
welfare stations, under local auspices. 

5. Health and diagnostic centers and hospitals 
necessary to community needs should be provided 
by local agencies with government aid when 
necessary. 

6. Voluntary nonprofit prepayment plans for 
hospitalization and medical care should be de- 
veloped with principles of insurance contracts 
acceptable to the AMA’s council on medical service 
and to state medical associations. 

7. A program of medical care worked out to 
include hospitalization to all veterans with pay- 
ment by the Veterans Administration. 

8. The endorsement of medical research in a 
National Science Foundation. 

9. The participation of such societies as the 
National Tuberculosis Association and the philan- 
thropic agencies such as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in a national health program should be 
encouraged. 

10. Widespread health 
considered a necessary function of all departments 
of public health.—H. G. E. 


education should be 


The place of fertility control in public health, 
R. K. Strx, MD. Am. J. Public Health 36, 
No. 3 (March 1946), pp. 209-217. 

Increased understanding of the close relation 
between the problems of excess fertility and steril- 
ity and those of infant and maternal morbidity and 
mortality have resulted in some states’ including 
advice on fertility control in their maternal health 
programs. 

Rates of maternal mortality and morbidity have 
been greatly reduced by careful study and control 
some 


of obstetrical practices; yet for women 


pregnancy, even under the best medical care, is 


hazardous. For them pregnancy should be pre 
vented. For women of low economic status, high 


fertility, and high morbidity and mortality rates, 
expert advice and care should be available under 
public health supervision. 

but its 
effectiveness can be increased by expert advice. 
The U. S. Public Health Service will aid in any 
state program of fertility control. 
such services should be determined by research 


Contraception is widely practiced, 


Policies of 
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findings. Service plans should include continuing 
research and evaluation.—L. M. B. 


Putting teeth into health, M. M. Davis. Survey 
Graphic 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 18, 27-28. 
The most common disease today is dental caries. 

Over half the people in the lower groups need a full 

set of artificial teeth by the time they are in their 

fifties. Any school examination will show 90 per 
cent of the children needing dental attention. 

For this disease of civilization, we yet know no 

cause and no remedy. 

The American Dental Association has sponsored 
and Senator James E. Murray has introduced a 
bill to provide federal grants for dental research— 
long overdue. Today we are probably putting out 
less than $100,000 a year to discover the causes of 
mouth diseases, though we spend annually over 
$400,000,0C0 to palliate them. 

Senators Aiken and Pepper have introduced 
another bill which would provide funds to states 
and localities to help them put into practice exist- 
ing dental knowledge, bringing badly needed dental 
care to many. Wide support—and no opposition 
—to the two bills was expressed at Senate hearings 
last June, but no further action has been taken 
because of lack of public interest. 

Four times the present number of dentists are 
needed to supply everyone with the care he needs. 
Dentists are badly distributed. More than half 
of our states have less than one dentist to 2,000 
people.—M. K. R. 


Outbreak of typhoid fever with orange juice as the 
vehicle, illustrating the value of immunization, 
T. G. Duncan, MD, J. A. Doutt, MD, E. R. 
Mier, and H. Bancrort, PHD. Am. J. 
Public Health & The Nation’s Health 36, No. 1 
(Jan. 1946), pp. 34-36. 

A small localized epidemic of typhoid fever—18 
cases and 1 death—occurred in a residential hotel 
for about 210 businesswomen and 150 SPARS in 
Cleveland, Ohio, during January 1944. Its interest 
lies in findings as to the unusual vehicle of infection 
and the influence of vaccination. 

Results of all water analyses were negative. 
Stool cultures and Widal tests were negative for 24 
of the 25 food handlers. The twenty-fifth was a 
Negro woman with a neggtive history of typhoid 
fever. She was first employed to wash dishes, 
then to prepare the orange juice for breakfast. 
She alone did this task from September to Decem- 
ber 25; an assistant helped from that time until 
January 16. She prepared the juice which stayed 
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at room temperature until served. This was the 
only food she handled. It was finally concluded 
that the orange juice must have been the vehicle 
of transmitting typhoid. 

Orange juice was inoculated with typhoid bacilli 
isolated from the carrier and incubated at room 
temperature. Viable bacilli were recovered up to 
6 days after inoculation. 

The only SPAR case was a woman who had 
received her last immunization November 30, 1943. 
Seventeen cases occurred among the 140 members 
who had not had a history of previous attack or 
vaccination; 1 case occurred among those im- 
munized. The difference must be attributed to 
active immunization.—l. C. B. 


Public health field experience, B. G. Hornrno, 
MD. Am. J. Public Health & The Nation’s 
Health 36, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), pp. 135-140. 
This article deals with the need for a period of 

field experience as well as academic training for 

public health personnel. Satisfactory field train- 
ing facilities for public health personnel and pro- 
fessional students, however, are extremely limited. 

A plan for developing a good service program is 

outlined.—M. B. 


Development of a community rheumatic fever 
program, B. G. Wepum, MD. Am. J. Public 
Health & The Nation’s Health 36, No. 3 (March 
1946), pp. 229-234. 

Co-ordinated programs for patients with rheu- 
matic fever appear to be lowering morbidity and 
mortality. It is desirable but not always possible 
that all facilities needed for a well-rounded program 
be available before it is initiated. Operation of a 
program is an effective means of focusing attention 
on facilities lacking and stimulating a community 
to provide them. 

Service factors are important in the planning of a 
program. Prevalence studies can be used to arouse 
interest and to outline the local problem, the ideal 
program, the facilities available in the community, 
and how they can be adapted to the need. Diag- 
nostic and consultative services are necessary so 
that the children needing care are accurately 
identified. Most cases are seen by the family 
physician who needs expert consultative and 
diagnostic services and co-ordinated facilities for 
care. A rheumatic register should then follow. 
Education programs should be instituted for pro- 
fessional groups first and then for the lay public. 
All programs should reach all income levels and 
serve young adults as well as children.—L. B. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 





Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse, La Follette, Tennessee 


The consumer’s views on textile research, L. 
Haun. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 35, No. 4 (Feb. 24, 
1946), pp. 94-95. 

Scientific developments in textiles must be made 
in the interest of the American consumer, whose 
eagerness to try out new things makes business 
expansion possible. When a consumer purchases 
an article for a specific purpose, the courts have 
ruled that he is justified in assuming an implied 
warranty that the fabric or garment will be satis- 
factory for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Retailers have had to accept the responsibility 
for this implied warranty, but manufacturers 
probably are the ones who should be held responsi- 
ble since retailers must often buy goods which are 
unknown to them. 

A closer correlation of tests on merchandise to 
the use it gets in the hands of the consumer is 
urgently needed. Results of tests should be clearly 
interpreted to the ultimate consumer. Truly 
informative labeling is needed to help the consumer 
evaluate better the article he is to purchase. If 
the good of the American public is always kept in 
mind, great fields will be opened for research 
activity for business and for the public. 


The development of plastics for peacetime textiles, 
D. H. Powers. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 35, No. 3 
(Feb. 11, 1946), pp. 76-78. 

Five textile developments involving plastics 
have been accelerated during the war: plastic films, 
plastic impregnation, plastic sizing, plastic bind- 
ing, and plastic fibers. 

Viny! chloride and vinyl butyrol were found to be 
good substitutes for rubber in raincoats. Light- 
weight free films using no fabric may take the place 
of coated fabrics. The term “fabric”? may need 
to be applied only to woven goods. Some of the 
synthetic latices developed during the rubber 
shortage for coating fabrics proved to be superior 
to natural latex in many respects. 

The Army has found shrinkproof socks so suc- 
cessful that they want all woolens and worsteds 
shrinkproof. Washable woolens with shrinkage 
of less than one per cent have been produced by 
using selected melamine resins. This treatment 
adds strength, durability, resilience, stability, 
and weight without destroying softness or drape. 
The treated fibers and fabrics possess properties 
entirely distinct from the untreated fiber. 

Plastic sizings have been found successful when 


used in place of starch since they can be applied 
at a lower humidity and do not have to be removed 
before giving a fabric a finish resistant to mildew, 
fire, and water. 

In the applying of mildew-proof, fire-proof, and 
water-repellent finishes plastics have been found 
excellent as binders for the various chemicals used. 

If full advantage is taken of the unique properties 
of the various plastic fibers, functional fabrics of 
superior performance may be one of the largest 
markets for plastics. Some instances where plastic 
fibers have been used to advantage in functional 
fabrics are screening in the tropics, upholstery, 
shoe fabric, and fabrics for coolness or for added 
warmth without weight. 


India and Ceylon produce most of the world’s coir 
fiber. Textile Age 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 
88-89. 

Coir fiber extracted from coconut husks has been 
used for boat bumpers, ladder nets, camouflage 
nets, door mats, mattress stuffing, and rope. 

In British India the extraction of coir fiber and 
the manufacture of coir yarn is a cottage industry. 
The husks are soaked in pits of brackish water for 
from three to ten months to loosen the fiber. They 
are then beaten with mallets and run between 
spiked cylinders to prepare the fibers. Spinning 
is done either by hand or on spinning wheels. 

In Ceylon extraction of coir fiber is mechanical 
on a factory scale. Two classes of fiber are pro- 
duced: bristle and matress. Two parts of matress 
fiber to one part of bristle fiber are now produced. 
Only about 25 per cent of the Ceylon-produced coir 
is exported as yarn. Spinning is done by hand or 
with crude machinery as a cottage industry. The 
USA imports most of its coir fiber from Ceylon and 
its coir yarn from British India. 


Avoid silk weighting dilemma. Rayon Textile 

Monthly 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), p. 54. 

Prior to December 1941 silk weighting had pro- 
gressed from a legitimate adding of weight—to 
make up for boil-off losses—to unjustifiable weight- 
ing up to 150 per cent. For consumer protection 
the Federal Trade Commission insisted that the 
percentage of weighting in a fabric be stated, but 
much confusing advertising was carried on. 
Elusive and deceptive advertising has returned 
with the small amount of silk now on the market. 
Vigorous protests against such practices should be 
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made by those with the best interests of the textile 
industry and the consumer in mind to prevent 
return of bad prewar conditions. 


Shrinkage—-what we are doing about it, D. H. 
Powers. Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 2 
(Feb. 1946), pp. 97-98. 

Some fabric stretching is necessary during weav- 
ing and finishing. When fabrics are wet with 
water either in laundering or dry cleaning shrinkage 
results. 

Three methods—mechanical, chemical, and 
resinous—are being used to take out the stretch 
in fabrics and prevent shrinkage. Mechanically, 
a cotton fabric is wet or steamed and allowed to 
recover the amount it has stretched. (Sanforizing 
is an example of this). 

Rayon fabrics cannot be successfully handled 
thus. Woolen and worsted fabrics are sponged and 
allowed to recover the amount they have been 
stretched, but future felting is not prevented. 

Chemically, chlorine, alcoholic potassium hy- 
droxide, and sulfuryl chloride have been used on 
wool to destroy the scales and thus reduce the 
felting. These treatments, however, do not affect 
the stretch or shrinkage of the fabric. Sulfuric 
acid and cellulose xanthate have been used not too 
successfully for treating cotton fabrics to prevent 
shrinkage. Alkali soluble derivatives of cellulose 
and cellulose ethers have been used recently on 
cottons and rayons. Great care must be taken in 
using any of the chemical methods not to damage 
or weaken the fibers. 

Resins have been used either to surface treat 
or to penetrate rayon fibers. These treatments 
stabilize the fabric so it will neither shrink nor 
stretch. When used on woolens and worsteds, 
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felting can be stopped while still maintaining a 
soft, durable fabric. 


A new fabric from the world’s oldest fiber. Tex- 
tile Age 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 27-36. 
Heavy asbestos fabrics have been produced in 

the USA for about 50 years. The housewife can 

now buy for the ironing board and the mangle 
lightweight covers made of asbestos cloth. 

Asbestos, a mineral, is the world’s oldest fiber, 
being formed before animal or vegetable fibers 
existed. Asbestos cloth dating BC has been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. Shortness of the 
fiber has hampered development of many useful 
products from it. 

In 1934 research was started to determine how 
to use the short fibers in fine yarns, and satisfactory 
insulating tape was produced before the war. 
During the war the production of “‘Asbestron”’ 
(asbestos cloth made by the United States Rubber 
Company) increased 450 per cent. About one 
million yards of asbestos cloth a year are now 
produced. 

To make “Asbestron,” asbestos rock from 
Canada, South Africa, and Russia is crushed to 
separate the fibers, which are then combined with 
a little cotton or glass fiber. The method of 
manufacture into yarn is more like that used for 
woolen yarns than other spinning systems. Fabrics 
range from 8 to 20 ounces per yard, and a variety 
of weaves may be used. 

Roller or screen printing of asbestos cloth has 
been found better than stock or yarn dyeing. 

The woven asbestos fabric may be used for fire 
fighting suits, electrical insulating tape, fittings for 
airplanes, curtains, upholstery, gloves, aprons, 
pot holders, awnings, and wicks 


Inflammable Clothing 


So many serious accidents have been caused by the ignition of highly flam- 
mable clothing that some Congressmen are considering legislation to prohibit 
the shipment in interstate commerce of hazardous fabrics for clothing. They 
have asked the National Bureau of Standards to compile information on types 
of fabrics which have figured in deaths and burns for use in developing suitable re- 


quirements based on applicable tests. 


The Bureau is chiefly interested in cases where clothing has burned with unusual 
rapidity, especially where sources of ignition were small, such as sparks from a 
fireplace. It’s hard to get complete records of such accidents with informa- 
tion on fabric and names and addresses of victims. Therefore the Bureau asks 
home economists to supply data. Write toS. H. Ingberg, Chief, Fire Resistance 
Section, National Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
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News Notes... 








Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. The 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Association 
was held March 1 and 2 in Omaha. May Cook, 
president, presided. 

At the opening dinner meeting Gertrude Chit- 
tenden of Iowa State College spoke on “The 
Meaning of Maturity.”” The luncheon speaker on 
March 2 was the Very Reverend Chilton Powell 
of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, discussed 
“Preparation for Family Life.” 

Other speakers at the meeting Ruth 
Leverton of the University of Nebraska, who dis- 
cussed “Good Food Habits and Progress in Nutri 
tion,’ and Edwina Nolan of the Bendix Corpora- 
tion, who discussed “Fabrics and Their Care.” 

The Omaha HEIB’s and homemaking teachers 
were hostesses at a tour of Joslyn Castle. 

['wenty-five companies had exhibits. 

Newly elected officers are: president, Anna 
Smrha, State Department of Health; and record- 
ing secretary, Dorothy Withers. Mary Guthrie is 


who 


were 


the new state councilor, and Martha Artist is 
alternate councilor. 
Division representatives are Grace Beezley, 


the family and its relationships; Esther Herrman, 


family economics; Winona Batie, textiles and 
clothing. 
New department representatives are: Mrs. 


Esther Ord Wells, family life education; Delia 


Garrett, colleges and universities; Eva Bute, 
research in areas of the home. 

New chairmen include Bernice Krieger, mem- 
bership; Agnes Arthaud, program of work; Ruth 
Menoher, legislation; Mrs. Bernice Mantor, 
college student clubs; and Lillian Schmidt, Future 


Homemakers of America. 


New Hampshire 

New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
During March, several district meetings of the 
\ssociation were held. 

At that in Portsmouth, Joseph Seiberlich of the 
University of New Hampshire discussed some of 
the new textiles to be expected on the market 
soon. 

At the Claremont meeting Verna Moulton spoke 
on new textiles, and Harry Carlson discussed 
“The Relation of FAO to UNO.” 








At the Concord gathering, Ann Wright spoke 
on the Textron industry. 

At the Laconia meeting Edna Smith of High 
Maples Farms spoke on “Maple Candies.” 

At the Littleton meeting James Powell of 
Jefferson discussed and demonstrated stenciling. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s present membership of 99 is the 
highest on record. 

Mary Gillespie of the State Department of Vo- 
cational Education is the new president. 

XI Workshop. The college club 
Province XI, held at New Mexico 
& M. A. on Marclt 15 and 16, was 
50 persons, including 20 delegates 


Province 
workshop of 
College of A. 
attended by 
and sponsors from the University of Arizona and 
Olga Saffry was elected province 
Both are 


4 other colleges. 
adviser and Audrey Moore, president. 
from Eastern New Mexico College. 
State Nutrition Committee. At the 
meeting, Mary Gillespie was elected vice-chairman 
to succeed Mrs. Alberta Jolly, resigned. 
Plans have been made for printing in both 
English and Spanish a leaflet on child feeding. 
A Food Preservation Workshop, sponsored by 
the Committee at State College from March 19 
to 21, was attended by food processors, freezer 
locker operators, and representatives of public 
agencies. Appearing on the program were Ken- 
neth O. Sowers of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Harris Richard, food preservation specialist of 
the Administration’s southwest work area, Dallas; 
and Mrs. Janie Spencer, Pueblo (Colorado) locker 
operator. An all-frozen-food luncheon was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Spencer and served conferees. A 
New Mexico branch of the National Frozen Food 
Locker Association was organized. 
Eastern New Mexico College. 
curriculum in home economics has been adopted 
to replace the two-year one. Marie Feldhusen, 
formerly of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, 
has joined the staff to teach clothing and re- 


March 


A four-year 


lated art. 

New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 
economics methods class, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Opal Beaty, organized and taught a class in 


The home 


~ 


/ 
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food management for wives of veterans on the 
campus who live in the Trailer Community. 

School Lunch Program. Alexa Gardner is now 
school lunch supervisor with the Production and 
Marketing Administration. In this program, 
some 200 schools and child care centers are serving 
luncheon to more than 20,000 children. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Fay 
Montgomery is now area home economist with 
headquarters in Albuquerque. She replaces Mrs. 
Mary Lee Burall, who resigned to become a full- 
time homemaker. 


New York 


Merger of Nutrition Committees. The nutri- 
tion committees of Buffalo and Erie Counties 
have merged and elected the following officers: 
chairman, Mrs. Mary Ryan Larche, Buffalo 
Chapter, American Red Cross; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Grace O. Hunt, New York State Emergency 
Food Commission; secretary, Mrs. Mary Green, 
assistant home demonstration agent in Erie 
County. 

State Department of Education. The Bureau 
of Home Economics sponsored a series of confer- 
ences the weck of May 14. One for the home 
economics faculty in colleges and universities in 
the state was called on May 14 by John S. Allen 
and Treva E. Kauffman. Committees that have 
been at work for a year on the revision of the 
college home economics curriculum reported. 

On May 15 also, the teacher trainers met to 
discuss teacher education and home economics in 
the state. Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education led the conference on trends in home 
economics education in colleges and universities 
in the country. 

On May 16 a conference was called to discuss 
the teaching centers co-operating with the teacher- 
training institutions of the state. 

On May 17 there was a conference on planning 
the summer curriculum workshop courses at New 
York University, Cornell University, and Syra- 
cuse University and the part these workshops 
will play in the state curriculum program. 

Marie Banks and a committee of teachers in the 
state have prepared the comprehensive Regents 
examination in homemaking which is given each 
year to girls in the state who have completed a 
three-year course in homemaking and who expect 
to receive a Regents diploma. 

County Leaders’ Conference. A three-day con- 
ference for county leaders will be held at Syracuse 
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University from June 27 to 29. Members of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education of the State 
Department of Education will be in charge. 

School Lunch Program. The school lunch su- 
pervisory program, of which Margaret Prentice 
is chairman, is to be continued as a result of recent 
state legislation providing six supervisors assigned 
to the Bureau of Home Economics. 

Four one-week institutes will be held this sum- 
mer for school lunch cooks at the Canton, Coble- 
skill, Delhi, and Morrisville State Technical 
Institutes. 

New York Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. The summer rally was held at the 
New York State Agriculture and Home Economics 
Institute at Morrisville from May 30 to June 1. 
Nellie S. Buckey is the FHA adviser. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
As an outgrowth of the state meeting in December, 
the college group and representatives of the State 
Department of Instruction called a conference at 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, on March 3, to work 
on both new and ever-present problems pertaining 
to teacher education. Representatives of the 12 
North Carolina colleges that have home economics 
departments were invited. 

Discussion of social and economic problems in 
the southern region and recent trends in the high 
school homemaking program was led by Catherine 
T. Dennis; that of problems which homemaking 
teachers face in working with school lunchrooms, 
by Mrs. Ann Maley and Olive Williams; and that 
of pre-service teacher training problems and 
teacher recruitment, by Mabel Lacy and Margaret 
Edwards. 

Extension Service. Ann Priest and Maud 
Schaub have returned after service in the WAC. 

The following have accepted positions as home 
agents and assistants in the counties indicated: 
Janette Capel, Union; Mildred Aycock and Mabel 
Wynn, Hertford; Miriam Kirkman, Vance; Mary 
Kirkman, Forsythe; Julian Dale and Mary Ruth 
Whitner, Rowan; Jean Yancy, Lenior. 

Farm Security Administration. The following 
changes have occurred among associate super- 
visors: Blanche Tutten is now in Hyde and Beau- 
fort Counties. Kathleen Coppedge transferred 
from Wilson to Harnett and half of Cumberland 
Counties. Mrs. Thelma Page recently returned 
to Wilson County. Mary Kirby has begun work 
in Hoke and half of Cumberland Counties. Ruth 
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News Notes 


Parker is assistant for Halifax County. Mrs. 
Ellen McIntyre Thurston has gone to Columbus 
and Brunswick Counties. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Mrs. Eu- 
nice Christianson-Burke and Violet Gruenwald 
resigned at the end of the winter quarter, Mrs. 
Burke to join her husband, recently discharged 
from the armed services, and Miss Gruenwald to 
be married. 

Elvira Smith’s nutrition students helped with 
the collection of Llood conducted by the American 
Red Cross in Fargo on April 1 and 2 for the state 
blood bank for civilian use. 

State Division of Vocational Education. Four 
district conferences for homemaking teachers were 
held in March in Grand Forks, Minot, Jamestown, 
and Dickinson. Louisan Mamer of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Washington, D. C., 
attended all of them and presented material and 
demonstrations on home electrification, selection 
and care of electrical household equipment, and 
home lighting. 

The spring term classes in Adult Homemaking 
Education, sponsored by the Division and the 
Fargo Public Schools, included Advanced Cloth- 
ing Construction, Making Children’s Clothes, 
Consumer Buying, and workshops in Refinishing 
Furniture and Upholstering. Classes for veterans 
and their fan.ilies are being conducted at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, some as part of the 
Fargo public school program. 

Extension Service. Home Economics Day was 
observed at the North Dakota Winter Show in 
Valley City from March 4 to 9. “Today’s Farm 
Family” was discussed by Julia O. Newton, home 
demonstration leader in Minnesota. The prepa- 
ration of foods for freezing was discussed and 
demonstrated, and representatives of frosted food 
lockers in the area provided an exhibit. 

Work clothes made in the U. S. Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics were dis- 
played. 

North Dakota Association of Future Homemak- 
ers of America. North Dakota now has 28 
affiliated chapters of FHA with a membership of 
1071. 


Oklahoma 


Southern Regional Conference. The Southern 
Regional Conference of Agricultural and Home 
Economics Education Representatives, held in 
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Oklahoma City from March 25 to 29 at the Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, was attended by 128 home econo- 
mists. Twelve southern states and Puerto Rico 
were represented. 

Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education 
was in charge of the home economics section. 
Consultants were: O. C. Aderhold of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and Beulah I. Coon and Muriel 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The home economics representatives divided 
into committees for work on Guidance, Curricu- 
lum (Pre-Service), Year-Around Program in 
Homemaking Education, In-Service Training, 
Adults and Out-of-School Youth, and Research. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Wives of veterans | 
have been attending free demonstrations of house- 
hold duties from the modern angle. Topics and 
demonstrators have included: “Floor Care and 
Finishes” by Mrs. Nellie Smith; “A Song of a 
Skirt” by Mrs. Lucille "Worthen; “Mending 
Problems” by Mary Jane Pope; and “Sugarless 
Sweets” by Betty Lou Ballew. Mrs. Ruth Tay- 
lor’s class of advanced home economics students 
has been in charge of the illustrated lectures. 

Extension Service. Martha McPheters planned 
the two-day Food Preservation Training School 
at Oklahoma A & M College for newly appointed 
home demonstration agents and emergency as- 
sistants. Home management supervisors and 
home economics teachers were invited. 

One-day planning schools for families interested 
in any phase of the housing program have been 
set up in Canadian, Oklahoma, Tillman, and Kiowa 
Counties. 

Farm Security Administration. Oklahoma now 
has four area home management supervisors: 
Dona Comfort, Lois W. French, H. Marie Pickett, 
and Mary E. Kuhlman. 

On March 1, Mrs. Emma L.*Bond, regional 
home management specialist, met with area su- 
pervicors of Oklahoma in Oklahoma City. Irene 
Aby of the Bewley Flour Mills of Dallas, Texas, 
demonstrated the making of clothing and house- 
hold furnishings from feed and flour sacks. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The Eighth 
Annual Convention of the Association was held 
on April 5 and 6 at the Skirvin Hotel in Okla- 
homa City. Ann Hains was chairman of both 
program and press relations. 


Oregon ‘ 
Oregon Home Economics Association. More 


than 100 members attended the annual state 
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meeting and banquet on March 29 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel in Portland. 

Marion Hess, president, was toastmistress. 
The Portland euthenics members provided the 
spring table decorations, and Portland HEIB’s 
secured the speaker, Robert Taylor Davis, direc- 
tor of the Portland Art Museum, who spoke on 
“Modern Art Is Modern Living” and illustrated 
it with Dorothy Liebes textiles. 

Portland Euthenics Club, Mrs. Norton L. 
Peck, chairman, was in charge of the meeting on 
“Taking Time Out for Yourself,”’ based on hobbies 
of members. 

A talk by a nurse and a movie at another meet- 
ing resulted in sending a sizable contribution to 
the “March of Dimes” fund. 

Oregon State College. Dean Ava B. Milam 
is devoting most of her spare time to securing 
contributions for the restoration of the home 
economics department’ of Yenching University. 
Many former Oregon State home economics stu- 
dents are sending their contributions to her as 
good neighbor home economists. 

A Curriculum Workshop in Home Economics 
Education, focused on the Oregon homemaking 
curriculum, will be held at the College this summer. 
“New Methods of Teaching Homemaking,” 
“Evaluation of Homemaking Instruction in High 
School,” “Supervision Projects,” and “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Homemaking Educa- 
tion” will be offered. Isabella McQuesten, state 
co-ordinator of homemaking education in Arizona, 
will be visiting professor. 

Homemaking Teachers’ Conference. Home- 
making teachers in eastern Oregon met at La 
Grande on February 22 and 23 to discuss the 
curriculum and the FHA organization. 

Farm Security Administration. Oregon FSA 
home management supervisors spent much time 
this spring helping veterans and their families 
plan and set up a home for the first time and 
make plans for their year-round food supply. 

Oregon Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. Seven district meetings were held 
during February and March. The second annual 
state meeting on April 6 in Albany was preceded 
by a joint meeting of old and new officers on April 
5. The Oregon Association of FHA had 2,407 
members in 48 chapters on March 26. 


Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology. Florence G. 
Dorward, recently director of the Nutrition Service 
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Bureau in Massachusetts, will join the Drexel staff 
this summer as assistant professor of family 
economics. 

Wade L. Jolly, formerly head of the art depart- 
ment of the School of Cultural Arts in Jenkintown, 
has been appointed part-time instructor in art. 

Katherine Langwill and Marjorie Sims are 
serving on an advisory committee for the Phila- 
delphia Department of Public Health, and Ardenia 
Chapman and Lila Hainer are on a special com- 
mittee cf the Council of Social Agencies to study 
needs of homes for the aged in the Philadelphia 
area. 

Home economics faculty members were host- 
esses at a meeting on March 2 of Drexel alumnae 
who are home economics teachers or dietitians in 
the Philadelphia public schools. Dean Ardenia 
Chapman presided, and Dr. James Creese, presi- 
dent of Drexel, spoke. A buffet luncheon was 
prepared by students in the quantity cookery class 
under Lila Hainer’s direction. 

In the morning last year’s graduates who are 
now teaching home economics met in the Drexel 
picture gallery for one of the annual in-service 
conferences arranged by the home economics 
teacher education division to give new teachers 
an opportunity to share their problems and experi- 
ences and to give senior teacher education students 
a better understanding of professional work. 

The theme of All Home Economics Day this 
year emphasized American designers. 

At the winter home economics assembly spon 
sored by Omicron Nu, Anne Wogan of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls described her 
experiences on a seal liver canning project in the 
Aleutian Islands. She illustrated her talk with 
colored slides and movies. 

The fashion show given on March 14 by the 
clothing classes included more than 100 garments 
and original designs from the class in draping, 
accessories, dresses made by freshmen in their first 
construction course, and garments made by upper- 
classmen in the pattern study course. 

The draping class showed members of the 
Drexel Women’s Club at their February meeting 
how to make a dress by the draping method. 


Rhode Island 


Providence Institute. A joint meeting of the 
Home Economics, Dietetic, and Nutrition Asso- 
ciations was held in Providence on March 20. 
The afternoon program included greetings by 
the president-elect of the American Dietetic 
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News Notes 


Association, Mabel MacLachlan, and sessions on 
diet therapy conducted by Mrs. Margia Abbott 
of Simmons College; on clothing and trends in 
textiles, by Edna Sommerfeld of the Vermont 
Extension Service; and on nutrition by Helen 
Walsh of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

At the general evening session “The Fight for 
Bread in Europe”’ was discussed by Colonel Theo- 
dore Odlund, resident professor of agronomy at 
Rhode Island State College. About 75 attended 
the dinner served by the School Food Service of 
which Ruth Cummings is in charge. 

Rhode Island State College. The department 
of home economics will offer three workshops 
this summer for in-service training for home eco- 
nomics teachers and other home economists. 
Graduate credit will be given. 

The workshop on “Family Relations and Child 
Development” is scheduled from July 1 to 12 with 
Amy R. Holway and Betty Staffeld in charge. 
The nursery school will be used for observation. 

The workshop on “Consumer Problems _ in 
Textiles and Clothing” will be offered from July 
16 to 26 with Mrs. Lois Strassburg in charge. 

The workshop on “Home Economics Curricu- 
lum Study” from July 29 to August 9 will be 
directed by Nellie S. Buckey of the New York 
State Education Department, with Berenice 
Mallory of .the U. S. Office of Education as con- 
sultant. 


South Carolina 


Clemson Experiment Station. Eloise Johnson 
is assisting Ada Moser with a case study of housing 
improvements, one object of which is to find out 
how families having better housing than others of 
similar economic levels achieve it. 

Mrs. Lewis Riley, formerly Hazel Bean of Fur- 
man University, is assisting Dr. E. J. Lease with 
educational work on the enrichment of corn meal 
and grits. 

Winthrop College. Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. 
Office of Education worked with the home eco- 
nomics faculty for three days in January on the 
home economics curriculum. 

As a result of previous workshops held at the 
college on nutrition in the elementary school, 
a course is being offered in this field to the teach- 
ers of Florence County by Katherine Edwards, 
assistant principal of Hartsville Grammar School. 
Nutrition committee members are serving as con- 
sultants. About 30 teachers are enrolled. 

State Food Preservation Committee. The 
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Committee’s two-day school on freezing foods for 
locker storage, held at Clemson College under the 
supervision of A. M. Musser and L. O. Van Blari- 
cum, was attended by extension agents, vocational 
agriculture and home economics teachers, FSA 
supervisors, and home economists with public 
utility companies of North and South Carolina. 

Extension Service. Luz Uzcategui of Merida, 
Venezuela, completed 74 months’ training with the 
Extension Service on January 1. She expects to 
conduct 5-V club work (similar to 4-H clubs) 
on her return to Venezuela. 


South Dakota 


Extension Service. Twenty-four 
agents took part in a tailoring school conducted 
at South Dakota State College from March 4 to 9 
by Alice Sundquist of the U. S. Extension Service. 
Sixteen suits, 5 coats, a skirt, and 2 dresses were 


extension 


made; and considerable time was spent in demon- 
stration work and discussion of ways and means 
of getting clothing lessons to club women desir- 
ing them. 

Mabel Bryan, former agent in Spink County, 
has joined the staff of the state extension office 
as home management specialist. 

Audrey McCollum joined the state extension 
staff on March 1 as field assistant to Nora M. 
Hott, state home demonstration leader. 

Home demonstration agents of the state at- 
tended an agricultural economics conference from 
March 19 to 21 at Brookings. ‘“‘Peacetime Pro- 
duction Capacity of American Agriculture,” 
“Agriculture’s Stake in Full Employment,” and 
“How Adult Educational Programs on Economic 
Problems and Public Policies May Be Con- 
ducted”” were among topics discussed by econo- 
mists. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. ‘The 
annual meeting of the Association was held on 
April 19 in Nashville. Alberta Young of the 
University of Tennessee, the principal speaker, 
discussed “Furthering Human Relations” and 
illustrated her talk with movies and slides. 

University of Tennessee. The School of Home 
Economics will offer the following courses this 
summer: Textiles and Clothing with Alice Shelton 
as instructor; a 3-week workshop in Family 
Relationships, June 10 to June 28, directed by 
Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Conference on Family Relations. 
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A special 6-week program in Home Crafts and 
Community Recreation will be offered at Gatlin- 
burg from June 12 to July 20. Three-week pro- 
grams will be offered from June 12 to July 1 
and from July 2 to July 20. 


Texas 


State Nutrition Council. At the annual meet- 
ing of the council in Fort Worth on January 10, 
Florence Scoular of North Texas State Teachers 
College was elected chairman; Jennie Wilmot, 
University of Texas, vice-chairman; and Elizabeth 
McGuire, State Health Department, secretary. 

Out-of-state speakers at the mecting were 
Dr. Franklin Dove of the Quartermaster Corps, 
Chicago; Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder of the Wheat 
Flour Institute; Marietta Eichelberger of the 
Evaporated Milk Association; and Anna Bines 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

North Texas State Teachers College. An in- 
service-training workshop for lunchroom workers 
was held jointly at the College and at Texas State 
College for Women on March 7. 

This summer the home economics department 
will offer a group of one-week, one-semester-hour 
courses in each phase of home economics. 

Texas Technological College. Grace Durham, 
who was married to Lt. Carl Hittle on December 
22 at Fort Collins, Colorado, is continuing as a 
member of the child development staff. 

Norma Lucille Cleavinger received the Borden 
Foundation scholarship for the year 1945-46. 

Mrs. Jonnie Michie, Mayme Twyford, and Mrs. 
Lila Allred Kinchen are on leave this year. 

Bernice Borgman resigned to join the Michigan 
State College staff. 

New staff members are: in foods and nutrition, 
Martha Buttrill and Opal Wood, in clothing and 
textiles, Irene Hood and Mrs. Lucy Bibb. 

Gladys Holden has resigned to become regional 
supervisor for the FSA. 

Mrs. Neva Deen Bavousett has returned as a 
member of the foods and nutrition staff. 

The home and family life education program is 
now in its second year. Groups being reached 
include wives of veterans attending the college 
and business girls. Mothers who live in the local 
housing unit are studying child psychology and 
adolescent problems under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Anne Duke. 

University of Texas. A $5,000 grant for re- 
search on the value of cereal enrichment has been 
given to the University by the Williams-Waterman 
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Fund of the Research Corporation of New York 
Jet Winters is directing the project, and prelimi 
nary experiments are under way. 


Utah 

Utah Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation and the State Nutrition Committee ar 
ranged a symposium to consider problems involved 
in effecting enrichment of flour and bread and 
the advisability of supporting legislation for such 
a measure. Mrs. Maurine Hegstead served as 
chairman. 

Tracy Welling, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, discussed legislative problems; Fina Miller, 
Extension Service nutritionist, discussed the nutri- 
tional importance of the measure; and Mrs. 
Josephine B. Nichols, a homemaker, presented 
the consumer's point of view. The baking indus- 
try was represented by Fred Kulhman, and the 
Dried Milk Institute’s representative was Dr. 
Fairbanks. Ethlyn O. Greaves, a member of the 
State Nutrition Council, participated in the inter 
est of that organization. Nearly all of the points 
of view presented were favorable to legislation 
for the enrichment program. 

The Consumer Speaks Project. The Consumer 
Speaks project was sponsored by holding district 
meetings throughout the state during February 
and March. At them a speaker from the local 
OPA office gave a talk on fighting inflation. 

College Clubs. Representatives from the ter 
college clubs in Utah and Southern Idaho met 
at Weber College on Mav 4 to plan the annual! 
fall workshop and discuss the constitution. 

School Lunch Program. More than 41,000 
children in 340 Utah schools participated in the 
school lunch program during the past school year 
Participating schools receive both state and fed 
eral funds to defray the expense of the lunches, 
and the pupils also pay a nominal sum for the 
meals. The state funds are derived from liquor 
tax revenue. 

Georgia Houggard, state supervisor of the 
school lunch program, recently became Mrs 
Richard Alvin Davis. 

Extension Service. Sabbatical leaves for study 
during the coming year have been granted Rhea 
Hurst, acting 4-H club specialist, and Amy 
Kearsley, Cache County home demonstration 
agent. 


Vermont 


Vermont Home Economics Association. The 
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News Notes 


Consumer Speaks program has been directed by 
Mrs. Heath Riggs, chairman, and the following 
subchairmen: foods, Inez Bernor, Production 
Marketing Administration; clothing and textiles, 
Mrs. George Larson, University of Vermont; 
household equipment, Marianne Muse, Vermont 
Experiment Station. Throughout the state the 
program has been carried on by AAUW groups, 
federated women’s clubs, home demonstration 
clubs, home economics classes of the University 
of Vermont, and some PTA groups. 

University of Vermont. New staff members 
include Ruth Godfrey, formerly of the Colonnade 
Restaurants, Cleveland, Ohio, as associate pro- 
fessor and director of food services; Jane Scranton, 
formerly of Mary Washington College, as assistant 
professor of related art; Esther Knowles from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, as assistant 
professor of home management; and Marian Wall 
from the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 
Canada, as instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Helen LeBaron was on leave during the fall 
quarter for study at the University of Chicago. 

Pauline S. Budge, extension nutritionist, was 
married on December 16 to Technical Corporal 
Elmer E. Estes, who returned in November from 
the European Theater. She will continue her 
work with the Extension Service. 


Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. At the 
Association’s 35th annual meeting held at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, on April 5 and 
6, guidance for specific action in 1946-47 was 
given in the report of the program-of-work com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Mrs. Margaret Svoboda, 
a homemaker of Salem, Virginia. Three major 
points for emphasis were set up: (1) an action 
program concerned with (a) improvement of 
family health, (b) improvement of family housing, 
and (c) co-operative work on consumer problems; 
(2) means of furthering needed home economics 
research; and (3) a study of ways and means of 
interesting young people in entering the fieldof 
home economics. 

Officers for the year 1946-47 are: president, 
Mrs. Margaret Svoboda, Salem; first vice-presi- 
dent, Phyllis Owen, Virginia Electric & Power 
Company, Richmond; second vice-president, Lucy 
Blake, Extension Service, Blacksburg; secretary, 
Mrs. R. H. Rickman, district supervisor of home 
economics education, Cri‘z; treasurer, Mrs. Aileen 
Day, Farm Security Administration, Lexington. 
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Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The all-state meeting of the Association ‘on 
April 5 and 6 at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane 
was attended by 160 home economists. 

Speakers and topics included Elizabeth Bev- 
eridge of the Woman’s Home Companion, who 
discussed “‘What’s Coming in Home Equipment”’; 
Gladys Winegar of the Honig-Cooper Advertising 
Agency in San Francisco, “New Textiles for 
Clothes and Home Furnishings’’; Jennie Rowntree 
of the University of Washington, “Food Problems 
Today”; Ruth McCam non, home demonstration 
agent in Walla Walla County, “Making Wartime 
Nutrition Effective in Peacetime”; and J. W. 
Montzheimer of the Centennial Flouring Mills 
Company, who explained the new 80 per cent 
extraction flour. The program also included a 
panel on new opportunities in home economics. 

Recommendations were made at the meeting to 
adopt the proposed new constitution, which would 
provide for a more unified state organization to 
replace the eastern and western sections. 

Plans are being made to hold a state meeting 
annually. 

Seattle HEIB’s. UHaving collected $108.85 
for overseas relief at the March meeting, the theme 
of which was “The Starving Werld and What You 
Can Do About It,”’ Seattle HEIB’s are continuing 
their campaign by asking at each meeting for 
donations of shoes, combs, needles, and other 
items needed overseas. 

State Board for Vocational Education. As part 
of the recent evaluation of the Washington educa- 
tional system, Julian McPhee, director of voca- 
tional education in California, visited the home- 
making departments of central and eastern 
Washington schools, and H. B. McDaniel, chief of 
California’s Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, visited the homemaking depart- 
ments of western Washington schools. Mrs. Nell 
Kantner accompanied them. 

University of Washington. The School of 
Home Economics has beén co-operating with the 
Seattle City Light, Puget Sound Power & Light, 
and the Seattle Gas Companies in organizing and 
presenting kitchen and laundry planning programs 
for the Seattle Home Planning Institute. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. Mary Miller, formerly assistant 
manager of the Persian Dining Room in Seattle, 
is now director of the campus dining halls. 

Spokane Public Schools. Lucy McCormack 
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assisted by Ella Moyer will conduct a workshop 
for Negro home economics teachers in Atlanta, 
Georgia, beginning June 10. 

Washington Association of Future Homemak- 
ers of America. A state-wide meeting of FHA 
groups was held at the Lewis and Clark High 
School in Spokane on April 13. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Home Economics Association. More 
than 160 persons attended the spring meeting at 
the State Teachers College at Stevens Point on 
April 5. Speakers included John E. Anderson, 
University of Minnesota; Aasta Stene, exchange 
professor from Norway at the University of 
Wisconsin; and Karel Yasko, Wausau architect. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. The textile 
classes made their annual visit to the Sears, 
Roebuck laboratories in Chicago in April. They 
also visited the new laboratory at Marshall Field 
and Company to observe merchandise testing. 

Susan F. West conducted a forum on “Food 
as a Morale Builder” at the annua] meeting of the 
Wisconsin Dietetic Association in Milwaukee on 
March 30 and served as chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on consumers’ problems at the Midwest 
Conference to Hold Down the High Cost of Living 
held in Milwaukee on March 31. 

The Stout Institute. Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, 
formerly associate professor in the industrial 
education department at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed president of the Institute. 

Special technical courses arranged by the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education and the 
Institute will be offered the first and second 
three-week periods of summer school, June 17 
to July 5 and July 8 to July 26. 

To launch a lecture series made possible by 
the late Kemper Knapp, an alumnus, Catherine 
Bauer, author of Modern Housing, gave two 
public lectures on housing and several class 
lectures. 

Miriam Lowenberg, national treasurer of Omi- 
cron Nu, visited Eta Chapter this spring to 
confer with officers and members on the program. 
While on the campus she spoke at an open meet- 
ing on “Recent Experiences in Community Projects 
with Young Children.” 

May Reynolds contributed an article on nutri- 
tion to the February issue of La. Tienda, a business 
journal for Latin American grocers. 

Farm Security Administration. At the Farm 
Ownership Borrowers’ meetings emphasis is 
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placed on discussions of health and housing prob- 
lems. Records of about 1200 borrowers show 
that the total value of all home-produced food 
per family ranged in, 1945 from $325 to $700. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
The Annual Conference of Homemakers’ Clubs, 
sponsored by the Wisconsin city schools of voca- 
tional and adult education, was held on April 27 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Gladys 
Lynum was program chairman. 


Wyoming 

University of Wyoming. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood will be a visiting professor in vocational 
home economics during the second term of Sum- 
mer School. 

Extension Service. The annual meeting of the 
State Home Demonstration and 4-H Council was 
scheduled to be held at the University of Wyo- 
ming from June 9 to 12. 

Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service 
assisted with a one-day Housing Institute at the 
annual extension conference. Seven counties 
are planning demonstrations on planning and 
remodeling houses, and a number plan housing 
institutes. 

Home demonstration club members made more 
than 3,000 toys as a follow-up of the ““Homemad 
Toys for Tots” demonstration last year. 

Mrs. Marguerite Ingram of the Farm Founda- 
tion spent February in the state assisting with 
the analysis of the health survey reports secured 
under the sponsorship of the State Health and 
Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Evangeline J. Smith 
is planning leader-training meetings in 21 Wyo- 
ming counties to interpret information obtained 
from these surveys and help county committees 
plan better health and medical care facilities. 

Pauline Bunting, who has succeeded Ellen 
Bramblett as home management specialist, spent 
February working with home management special- 
ists in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Gladys Oller has completed her occupational 
therapy training at Bushnell Hospital and has 
returned as home demonstration agent in Natrona 
County. There the extension program for both 
4-H club members and adults is being extended 
to urban groups. 

Wyoming Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. The second FHA conference was 
held at the University of Wyoming on March 15 
and 16, with 101 delegates from 29 chapters 
present. 
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Phone PLS $600 


74s Filth Avenve. New York 22, N.¥- 


June, 1946 


Dear Home Economists: 
It will be a great pleasure 


our associ 


Economics conventio 
d to having you visi 


for us to renew 


at the American Home 


ation with you 
24. 


n in cleveland on June 
We look forwar t+ us at 


our pooth. 
" will be the cen- 


are anxious to have 
you se j come familiar with it 
pecause We nope ;4 will be of tremendous 
interest to your sewing Students. 
There may be some of you who cannot £° to 
cleveland. In this case, We suggest that you 
write us and we will send you 4 sample COPY 


of “Learn to Sew." 


Please make @ point of visiting us in Cleve- 
This close contact 


land if you pos : 

will assist us j j for we know 

that your suggestions are always nelpful- 
Sincerely yours, 


« The Educational Bureau 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPA 
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There’s a new idea in kitchen planning. No 
longer is the kitchen just a room for cooking. 
Nor does it usually boast a maid. Young 
homemakers today want a kitchen for not 
one but two or three different purposes. Here 
toddlers play . . . washing is done . . . friends 
are entertained—while the dinner cooks. 


And Servel’s new book, “Kitchens for Fam- 
ily Livimg’’ will help you teach this new, effi- 
cient kind of kitchen planning. It pictures the 
new and different kind of kitchens that Amer- 
ican families can have today. Each is excit- 
ingly individual, yet each is right for the 
family it’s designed for. 

Each Servel kitchen is designed to serve a 
double purpose. The first purpose, work- 
saving, is achieved by arranging the refrig- 
erator, sink, range and cabinets as compactly 
as possible. The second purpose is to pro- 
vide a kitchen where family activities—such 


COPR., 1945. SERVEL. INC. 


as laundering, baby-tending, hobbies—can 
be carried on without interrupting the flow 
of meals. 


These are kitchens which any home—old 
or new—may enjoy within the next few 
months. They’re cleaner, cooler, free from 
objectionable cooking odor. They’re designed 


by Servel—and installed through your Gas 


Company. If you’d like to be able to tell 
your. classes more about this new Covelop- 
ment in kitchen plan- 
ning, send for our new 
booklet, “Kitchens 
Planned for Family 
Living.” It’s free. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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“Teen-Age Kitchen’’—showing how even a small kitchen can 
be skillfully planned so that teen-age youngsters and their 
friends may enjoy after-school snacks and games without 


interrupting dinner preparations. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 























UNIFIED KITCHENS 
EVANSVILLE 20, IND. 
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WILEY BOOKS 


for Classes in Home Economics 


GOOD FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


For Young People and 
Their Families 
By Edna P. Amidon, 
Dorothy oe 
an 


Vivian V. Drenckhahn 


A book that explains the application 
of the principles of nutrition to 
everyday life. Teachers will find it 
excellent for classroom study, and 
for home and community practice. 
It discusses food not only as a per- 
sonal, but also as an economic and 
social problem which must be solved 
by the individual as a member of the 
community and the nation. It pre- 
sents factors which make for good 
nutrition and shows how to adapt 
principles to individual food prob- 
lems as well as those common to 
groups of people. 

(1946) 323 Pages $1.96 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
By Frances S. Miller and 

Helen H. Laitem .« 
Informal in approach, comprehensive 
in content, this unusually teachable 
book emphasizes the immediate 
problems of the high school girl, and 
is based on years of teaching and 
guidance experience. Organized in 
the “‘independent unit’ form, and 
incorporating the ‘‘case history’’ 
method of presentation, it is an ex- 
cellent teaching aid. Selections on 
health, grooming, social contacts, 
family relationships, career planning, 
leisure-time activities, child care, 
budgeting, etc. are included. 

(2nd Edition, 1945 
433 Pages _ Illustrated $2.50 


HOME AND FAMILY 
LIFE EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Elizabeth Stevenson 


An excellent new book especially 
written to assist teachers in their in- 
creasing responsibility to educate for 
democratic living—with the particu- 
lar emphasis on the contribution of 
Home Economics. It offers carefully 
prepared and timely material for 
programs designed for the develop- 
ment of worthy social attitudes and 
healthy minds and bodies. The 
author not only describes what to do 
about educating pupils in needed 
knowledge and skills, but shows 
how to do it through experiences 
which can be repeated in the home. 
The information presented in this 
book is based on the belief that 
democratic living can prevail in 
school, and that pupils learn more 
readily in democratic situations. 

(1946) 299 Pages $2.75 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS 
AND NUTRITION 


By Mary T. Dowd and 
Alberta Dent 


Almost completely rewritten to in- 
clude recent developments, and thor- 
oughly ial into unit form 
in accordance with modern educa- 
tional practice, this book presents 
the basic scientific principles under- 
lying the choice of foods for health 
and the selection and preparation of 
foods. 

(2nd Edition, 1945) 
357 Pages 


A 


2.25 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Fora VELVET BLEND 


use Carnation 
na 






We say “velvet blend”... but you'll 
say it’s sheer magic, the way Carna- 
tion Milk velvet-blends so beautifully 
with other foods, to make every dish 





creamy-smooth and delicious! 
Carnation is the perfect milk for 
class-room demonstrations, justasitis 
foreveryday use in hospital and home 
. it’s so economical and convenient 
and has so many wonderful uses: 


1. It whips. 

2. It freezes. 

3. It’s delicious to drink when mixed half 
and half with cold water (as whole milk), 
or with fruit juices. 

4. it can be served undiluted (twice as rich 


as whole milk) with cereals, fruits, coffee, 
and tea. 

5. For baby’s formula—it’s homogenized 
and sterilized for easier digestion and 
safety—it's fortified with extra vitamin D. 

6. It makes wonderfully smooth and rich 
cream sauces and soups. 

7. It's easily acidified with lemon juice or 
vinegar, for use in sour milk or sour 
cream recipes. 


No wonder Carnation 


Milk is a favorite of ead 


home economists and we Carnation’s “Y ear Book” —a menu and recipe 
homemakers every- book full of delicious milk-rich dishes for every 
where! season. Address: Carnation Company, Dept. 
726C, Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 





Carnation§& 


VITAMIN D INCREASED "From Contented Cows” 


‘ 





u NUN TOP PUUNED ELEN WUUNAUEL ATEN UULALIULUNUUEAQLAOULUESUUNNUOA LSE 
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High School 








OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 


By Baxter, Justin, and Rust 
A basal text for the survey course in introductory home economics. The 
content is based on today’s needs and covers all phases of homemaking. 
The scientifically controlled vocabulary is kept within the first seven thou- 
sand words of the Thorndike Word List. 
598 pages $1.88 list price 217 illustrations 


THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


By Van Duzer and Others 
A home economics or personal regimen text for the senior high school 
course. The book is designed to help the high school girl to adjust herself 
to daily living in and out of school, to stimulate her desire for self-improve- 
ment and to give her a knowledge of the world about her. 
640 pages $2.20 list price 209 illustrations 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


By Justin and Rust 
A general homemaking text for the upper years of high school. Compre- 
hensive in scope and realistic in approach and treatment, this book over- 
looks no problems of interest and use to high school girls. 
752 pages $2.40 list price 295 illustrations 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 
By Trilling and Nicholas 


A basal text for the beginning course in consumer education. This text 
emphasizes the consumer-buying problem as it affects the purchases of all 
important types of consumer goods. The production, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and retail handling of food, clothing, cosmetics, and home fur- 
nishings are discussed. 

374 pages $2.00 list price 100 illustrations 


FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 


By Gorrell, McKay, and Zuill 
" 


A basal foods text for the high school home economics program. The 
selection and purchasing of food is stressed, as well as the handling and 
home management of food. A recipe section of 67 pages is included. 

520 pages $1.88 list price 237 illustrations 


Send for descriptive 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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College 








FAMILY HEALTH 


Jennie Williams, Kansas State College 


This new college textbook is designed to help the prospective homemaker 
apply the facts of modern science to her own health problems and those of 
other members of the family. Mental as well as physical health is dis- 
cussed. 


636 pages $3.50 list 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


Jennie S. Wilmot and Margaret Q. Batjer 


Completely rewritten and reset, this book now covers the most recent de- 
velopments in nutrition. Laboratory problems and recipes have been re- 
arranged in order to make them easier to follow, more practical to use. 
The text retains its original point of view of meeting the needs of the home- 
maker as well as of those preparing for professional work in the field. 


768 pages $3.50 list 


FABRICS 
.. + 1946 Revised Edition ... Ready This Autumn 
Grace G. Denny, University of Washington 


Kept up-to-date by frequent revision, this compact handbook presents in 
dictionary form easily recognizable descriptions of typical fabrics, showing 
uses, weaves, widths, colors, laundering properties, and wearing qualities. 


202 pages $2.75 list 

From the LIPPINCOTT LIST 
Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE $3.25 list 
Latzke-Quinlan: CLOTHING...... 3.50 list 
Baldt: CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 3.50 list 
Agan: THE HOUSE............ . 3.50 list 
Dakin-Thompson: SIMPLIFIED NURSING 2.00 list 
Bigelow: FAMILY FINANCE.... 3.50 list 

circulars or examination copies 

COMPANY 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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A SHELDON Planned 
Homemaking Room 












Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











BUILDING 
WANTED | YOUR MARRIAGE 


The rennessee Valley Authority has Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113 
openings for Home Economists in its : , 

= : This pamphlet has been prepared cooperatively with the 
Electrical Development Program at National Conference on Family Relations, Chicago 
| annual entrance salary of $3000, based It is a pamphlet to be used by counselors and to be 
on a 40-hour week schedule with op- are seriously thinking of marriage. Students in home 





put into the hands of young people even before they 


. : M4 M4 -cono “Ss Classes | benefit b he pe yhlet’s cor 10n 
portunity for within-grade increases economics clas wil nefit by the pamphlet’s commor 


sense approach 





and promotion. Dr. Paul Poponoe—Director, The American Institute 
of Family Relations: ‘‘This pamphlet covers a lot of 
Candidates should be graduates in ground, is practical and sensible, and is a valuable addi 


tion to your valuable series.’ 


Send in Your Order Today 
Using Order Blank Below 


| 

| home economics from a _ recognized 
| college or university, and should have 
| 

| 





had experience in the field of electri- 








cal development with a manufacturer PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
of electrical equipment ora utility 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Quantity Rates 





| 
i company. a “in 
{| ‘ 50 copies 4.25* 
Interested persons should write the 100 copies 5 8.00° 
on plus postage 
| Personnel Department, Tennessee OPlease send me copies of BUILDING 
‘ . . -_ YOUR MARRIAGE 

Valley Authority, sf hattanooga, Ten- || | OEnclosed find $ Please bill me $ 

ti 

nessee. || | Name 
Address 
City and State — - 
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A NEW TRIUMPH 
OF FOOD SCIENCE 


\ 





Remarkable New KC adds Important Food Value 


Cellos Beakinege 3 Ways! 


Here's first news of a new development that can be 
justly called, “The greatest baking powder improve- 
ment in 50 years!” It’s the new K C enriched wiih 
FOOD CALCIUM for: 


Bakings Look Better... THE FOOD CALCIUM 
in the new KC permits more even distribution of the 
fine, active ingredients throughout the baking pow- 
der. This promotes more uniform action—gives 
bakings the light, smooth texture and inviting rich 
appearance everyone enjoys. 


Better Taste... FOOD CALCIUM in KC provents 
the “overpowering” of the rich natural flavor of 
other ingredients in your bakings. There's no bit- 
terness or “Soda Taste” when you use the new KC. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 







Better Nutrition ... Although milk has long been 
recognized as a good source of CALCIUM, K C sup- 
plies, depending on the recipe, 2 to 5 times as much 
CALCIUM as fresh milk does. This makes every- 
thing you bake with KC a valuable source of the 
food element authori:ies have proved is so neces- 
sary in building and maintaining strong teeth and 
bones. 


Teachers: Here, certainly, is important interest- 
arousing news for the Fall term. Send the coupon 
now for FREE teacher's size sample of the new K C 
Caking Powder for you and your students to try. 


--@ --------------- ---------; 


+ JAQUES MFG. CO., 111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
’ I would like to take advantage of your free 
offer of a Teacher's size sample of the new K C 
Calcium-enriched Baking Powder. I understand 
it will be sent in time for the Fall school term. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
! Fall Term starts I have pupils 
1 Date Number 
it helps. 
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Home Economists 


are cordially invited to visit 
Booth 115 
at the 37th Annual Meeting. 












































Special literature is available free to Home 
Economist 
¢ BaBy CARE FOR HEALTH 
\ND COMFOR1 
e HEALTH PROTE(t rn 
( NLIN H 
HOUSEHOLD SIZE . 
FOLEY FOOD MILL cn 
i 
_ Larger in capacity than the Family Size 
Food Mill which it replaces. The flanged top edge sm en | 
prevents food from overflowing. Mashes potatoes of 
and other vegetables; makes purees, apple sauce, 
tomato juice. Strains baby foods from fresh veg 
etables. Send coupon for Special Offer. 
See FOLEY Exhibit Space 119 
HOME ECONOMICS CONVENTION REGISTER AT BOO 
Cleveland, June 24-27 
Pe oe ae oe ee oe oe om oe om ee ee ow oe 
\ FOLEY MFG. CO. i , 
, 114-6 2nd St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. [ Bureau of Educati } Ser 
I Send special offer t) Home Econcmists | a deparm: f The B G.M 
on Foley Food Mill for demonstration use | 
I — , 101 Broa ‘\ ) 
I 
— 
Oe lt SO Os ol ee 
- F 2 nasa i s New Yor ile ¢ 
C. E. DENNIS, of Martins- 
“A 7 4 ‘ [ \ , 
burg, W. Va. and his Home CORNELL | 
Economics Consultant, Miss 
Mabel Stegner, of New York ; 
City, invite you to visit their ae 
booth * 125 at the June 24-27 
convention of the American 
Home Economics Assoc. Ecc 
Fancy, Cultivated Water Cress will 
be on display, and all inquires will 
be invited. , 
O 
H 
® Inst 
McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
extilt 
will be at the 
Home I si 
come in lo tee us ad 
July 1 ‘1 
BOOTH 59 Write Director of S 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Good News — 


er 


TOLL HOUSE” ‘COOKIES 


Maybe you're a little short on sugar 












veg t 


oA OF i cups? 
THATS 


aun 


these days—who isn't? Here’s how 
; you can have your cookies and eat 
your suger, too (on something else!) 
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House Cookies 


Lastly add: 


recipe for Toll 





Cream: 






Ss 
RECIPE-RALPH 






’ ped nv ts 
hortening, odd Yq cup choP 
Yo cup * on 
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2 we Semi- aoe - bo Heese Brand Morsals 
ane Bake o 390 minutes 
} > e 
t ee weande 50 cookies 
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k 


r taxes. It Won't Be Long— |. a nel 
NOW. _ June 24th-27th = ee 
.we hove tosee YOU 
RECIPE-RALPH in Cleveland at theainra 
) A.H.E.A. Convention! 
Booth No. 74. 


- 26 Beachwood Drive 


Hollywood 28 California 
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Tow te Silversmiths 
makers of fine Towle Sterling 
cordially invite you 
to visit the Towle Booth 
Number 13 
at the Public Auditorium 
in Cleveland, Ohio 
during the 





| American Home Economics Convention 





| June 24 through June 27 


See the beautiful table settings of fine | 
Towle Sterling. | 

Hear about the Towle Display Kit for 
classroom use. | 


Get your copy of the Towle 16-page illus- | 
trated booklet—“For Gracious Living”. | 


TOWLE STERLING 














It will be our pleasure 


to Welcome 
Home Economics 


Convention Visitors 


to 


BOOTH 97 


* 


ROCKWOOD & CO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
“The Finest in Chocolate”’ 




















| 
| 








OUR WELCOME 
MAT IS OUT | 


Henre’s a cordial invitation to visit 
the STANDARD BRANDS EX- 
HIBIT at the American Home | 


Economics Association Convention. 


Ovr Booth is sure to be a popular | 
meeting place. Don’t fail to call 
on us and make yourself at home. 
Friendly Standard Brands represent- 
atives will be on hand to greet you. | 
Come and see us, won’t you? 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Makers of 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
Shefford Cheese 
Fleischmann's Yeast Royal Puddings 
Royal Baking Powder V-8 Cocktail 
Fleischmann’'s Blue Bonnet Margarine 


Tender Leaf Tea 
Royal Desserts 





















































EXPERIENCES IN 
Please || Jomemaking Booth 
rae || TY 
Visit | Sy] #160 
| a § 
| =< 
| ete 
| 
| — 
ai Awrccee 
Practical information on foods, 
clothing, household tasks, and 
family relationships. See LAITEM- 
MILLER: Experiences in Home- 





making in the GINN exhibit at the 
convention of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


GINN & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco Toronto 
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even better | LOWLG on Guccedds 
IN HOME CANNING 


than before! | 


HOWS and WHYS | 
of COOKING — | 


(THIRD REVISED EDITION) 


By Evelyn G. Halliday 
and Isabel T. Noble 


This cook book went to school and found 
ready acceptance in all classrooms for its 
logical explanation of the chemical proc- 
esses involved in cooking. Now wider 
in scope, completely up-to-date, it is 
being hailed by housewives, students, 
and teachers for its modern, efficient 
approach to the art and science of 
cooking. 





i . . ; *e _ 
Boasting 114 clear-cut illustrations, 225 Protection Convenience Economy 
pages, and functional explanations of “Ring. ” . ! 
the most recent cooking methods, this And the Bing Test” Proof of a Tight Seal! 
book knows all the answers to cooking : 


miracles. The “Bing Test” is simple: 24 
educational edition, $2.50 
trade edition, $3.59 
See our books at the Convention. Booth 164 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 





hours after canning, remove the 





screw band and tap each lid. 








When you hear the musical 
sound “B-I-N-G!’’, lift jar 
gently by lid to see that it 











holds the jar’s weight. This 











“‘double-check”’ proves the seal 
is tight! Bernardin Lids have 


triple protection—tin, over 





, ° . heavy gauge stee], then a coat- 
yr yr ~ , 
We Invite You to ae 
63 Lids and _ jng of sanitary gold lacquer, and 
Bands permit Sy : ae 
re-using “Ccm- over all, food acid-resisting 


Booths 95 and 96 ae white enamel. 


/ : 
elise” € < A my 
Se A 


SerNARpIN 


MASON -JAR LIDS AND BANDS 


New, Improved Designs in 





Equipment and Planning 


‘set cw for Your 2jay-aiiy 


. r Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Home Economics Kitchens 


Evansville 10, Ind. 

Please send the NEW, 64-page 
‘Bernardin Home Canning Guide” 
which I understand is free to Home 
Economists. (10c to others.) 





Name 


E. H. Sheldonand Company Street or R.R. No 


. . City tate 
Muskegon, Michigan 0 
Title. . Organization 


— _ a ee eee 
| 
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‘(UJk aaa eemeaece es 
Visit | 


BOOTH 61 


of the 
CONSUMER COMMITTEE 
In Main Exhibit Hall 


At the June Convention of the 
American Home Economics Association 


Secure the current issue of the CON 
SUMER NEWS DIGEST. The Digest 
is a monthly condensation of news re- 
ports and articles which deal with: 


Consumer Education 

Consumer Goods Standards and Labeling 
Commodity Buying Information 

Care and Use of Consumer Goods 
Advertising 

Consumer Market Trends 

Consumer Protection and Welfare 
Consumer Income and Purchasing Power 
Business Policies and Practices 
Foreign Consumer-Distributor News 


It ig available without charge upon re- 
quest. 


Examine the new CATALOG OF 
BUSINESS-SPONSORED EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. This 73-page 
book lists 791 aids produced by 214 
business firms and trade associations. 
Each listing gives a brief description of 
the material and tells how and where it 
may be obtained. For your convenience 
the materials have been grouped under 
both commodity and descriptive classi- 
fications and there is a special section for 
films and slides. 


Home economists in business, home 
economics teachers, and anyone in- 
terested in the use or preparation of 
educational materials will want to see 
the new study HOW TO PREPARE 
MATERIALS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
USE. 

Visit Booth 61 in the Main Exhibit 
Hall, or write direct to our office. 


COMMITTEE ON | 
CONSUMER RELATIONS 
IN ADVERTISING | 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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To Our Friends 


in Home Economics 


Leone Rutledge Carroll is ready to serve 
you as our Home Economics Consultant. 
Please call on her for any information 
you desire on... 

Canning in Tin 

Freezing in Tin 

Pressure Canning 
Mrs. Carroll has been active in pro- 
fessional groups for many years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York and Chicago. 
Her own Country Kitchen and garden 
are her laboratory, and she specializes 
in the rural woman’s point of view. 
During the Cleveland Convention, Mrs. 
Carrcll will be pleased to meet old and 
new friends. You may address any 
inquires to... 


THE BURPEE CAN 
SEALER COMPANY 
Barrington, Ilinois 














AMERICAN HOME ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


and cordially invites you to see the 


latest titles in the Riverside Home 





HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Welcomes you to the 


CLEVELAND 


Economics Series. 


BOOTH 76 
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The moon and tenpence 


Even today, a dime or so will still enable a 
fellow to end an evening in style. The high 
cost of living hasn’t ruled out some old 
favorites — not the moon, at least, nor sum- 
mer’s own frosty-cool ice cream cone! 


At such a moment, it’s almost unromantic 
to say more. But the fact is, there’s a lot 
besides frostiness and flavor that makes a 
certain ice cream a very special treat. You 
see it under the labels “Sealtest” and 
“Breyers’”—and whether by cone or quart, 
it means extra money’s worth. 

Every lick of ice cream wearing these 
labels is subject to a supervision both rigid 
and unique. Sealtest Laboratories, estab- 


lished by National Dairy, set the standards 


for them. And, moreover, check continually 
to make sure those standards are met. 

Of course, National Dairy’s red Sealtest 
symbol is found, too, on milk and other 
milk products. The system of inspection 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


and the research behind it are all part of a 
larger program to perfect and improve 
milk in whatever form it reaches you, 
wherever you may live. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 


and in the towns and cities’ of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











it helps.) 
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STATE TREASURERS OF AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama—Ruby Lea Robinson, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Arizona—-Miss Byrd L. Burton, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Arkansas—Mrs. Evelyn B. Welch, 209 East 8th St., Little Rock, Ark. 
California—Mrs. Alice Hall, 560 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley, Calif. 
Colorado—Miss Patsy Shobe, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Connecticut—Miss Alice Gallivan, St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford, Conn. 
Delaware—Miss Louise Whitcomb, Ext. Serv. University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


District of Columbia— Miss Ruth A. Chalmers, 2901—18th St., N. W. Apt. 411, Washington 9, D. C. 


Florida—Miss Tillie Roesel, Home Demonstration Agt., Largo, Fla 

Georgia— Miss Clara Merris, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Idaho— Mrs. Rena Herzog, 259 Circle Drive, Moscow, Idaho 

Illinois—Miss Hazel Ryburn, Heyworth, II. 

Indiana—Ruth Emhardt, 3721 North Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa—Miss Adele Janzow, 1310 Third Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Kansas— Miss Helen Evers, 429 Michigan Ave., Winfield, Kansas 
Kentucky—Roxie Arnold, Kentucky Utilities, Danville, Kentucky 
Louisiana—Miss Mary Reed, 658 Boyd Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine— Miss Charlotte Cleaves, Ex. Serv., University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Maryland—Mrs. Josephine D. West, 4 Doyle Ave., Westminster, Md. 
Massachusetts— Miss Maybelle S. Frost, 12 Delwood Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
Michigan—Gladys Lahym, Box 185, Traverse City, Mich. 

Minnesota—Miss Ariene Menk, 682 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Mississippi— Maude Smith, State College, Miss. 

Missouri— Miss Ruth Shank, County Gas & Light Co., 231 Lockwood Ave., Webster Groves, Mo 
Montana— Miss Juanita Robbins, Gallatin Co. High School, Bozeman, Montana 
Nebraska—Rachel Peterson, 309 Post Office Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevada— Miss Cora Bryant, 1401 Jessica Ave., Las Vegas, Nev. ' 
New Hampshire— Miss Lucille Thompson, N. H. Electric Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 
New Jersey—Miss Rebecca Kane, 2075 Morris Ave., Apt. 148, Union, N. J. 

New Mexico—Miss Veda Strong, State Collece, New Mexico 

New York—Miss Marie Banks, Bureau of Home Economics, State Dept. of Ed., Albany, N. Y. 
North Carolina—Miss Mary R. Badgett, Box 386, Asheboro, N. C. 

North Dakota—Mrs. Astrid Erickson, 1015—13th Ave., N., Fargo, N. D. 
Ohio—Miss Ruth M. Beard, Campbell Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Oklahoma—Miss June Scott, 1140 South Quincy St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Oregon—Miss Betty Arnest, Bend Hizh School, Bend, Ore. 

Pennsylvania—Miss Marion Jones, Star Ave., Bellevue, Penna. 

Puerto Rico—Monserrate Zayas, Fiol Apts., Palma St., Sant, P. R. 

Rhode Island— Miss Helen Graut, 213 Sumpter St., Providence, R. I. 

South Carolina—Miss Eleanor Carson, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
South Dakota— Miss Mary Frances Lyle, College Station, Brookings, S. D. 
Tennessee—Miss Gladys White, Box 939, Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas— Miss Julia Menefee, Box 5144, TC Station, Denton, Tex. 

Utah—Mrs. Louis T. Wells, 516—2nd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vermont-——Miss Marion Brown, Waterman Bldz., Burlington, Vt. 
Virginia—Farah Rust, R.S.T.C., Radford, Va. 

Washington— Miss Ruth Redmond, Central Washington College of Ed., Ellensburg, Wash. 
West Virginia— Miss Helen Tucker, Box 84, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Wisconsin— Miss A. Glee Hemingway, Home Dem. Agt., Richland Center, Wisc. 
Wyoming— Miss Alice Halsted, Senior Hizh School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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PAY NOW 


Your Dues 


For: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


WHY NOW? 
No Dues—No Journal! 


Unless you pay now (or before August | at the latest) 
you will not receive the September Journal on time. 


Do It Now Before You Foréet! 
TO WHOM? 


To: YOUR STATE TREASURER. 
See opposite page for listing) 


Or To: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


*$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in all states except: 
$6.00 in California $5.00 in Massachuetts, Nebraska, New York 
$4.50 in Puerto Rico, Utah $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina 





- — _— - — $e 
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37th Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Association 





CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 24-27, 1946 
Public Auditorium 
Main and North Exhibit Halls 


Commercial exhibits at the Convention of the American Home Economics Association 


will feature equipment, materials, publications, foods, new trends. 


exhibits from professional organizations 


Admiral Corporation, equipment 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc., patterns 
Allyn and Bacon, books 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Wear- 
ever 


Aluminum Goods Mfg. Company, Mirro-matic 
American Bemberg Corp., fabrics, etc. 
American Can Company, literature 

The American Crayon Company, textile colors 
American Dietetic Association, literature 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., dry milk 
American Gas Association, Miniature Kitchens 
American Home Foods, Inc., foods 

American Institute of Baking, literature 
American Institute of Laundering, literature 


American Molasses Company, Grandma’s Mo- 
lasses 


American Stove Company, equipment 
American Viscose Corp., Crown Tested Rayon 
Armour and Company, foods 

Ball Brothers Company, Ball fruit jars 
Bavinco Mfg. Corp., equipment 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., equipment 
BerNardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., canning caps 
The Best Foods, Inc., foods 

Bituminous Coal Institute, coal by-products 
The Borden Company, literature 

Bristol Myers Company, literature 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
literature 





Non-commercial! 
and federal agencies will also be there. 


Carnation Company, Carnation milk 

Carter Products, Inc., literature 

Celanese Corporation of America, fabrics 

Cereal Institute, Inc., literature 

Club Aluminum Products Company, Hammercraft 


Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising. 
Inc., literature 


Corn Products Refining Company, foods 
Corning Glass Works, Pyrex ware 

Cranberry Canners, Inc., foods 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, foods 

The Crosley Corporation, equipment 

J. P. Dart, polishes 

C. E. Dennis, Watercress 

John Dritz & Sons, Dot Snappers Kit 

Wendell P. Dubbs, Recipe-Ralph 

Council, 


Enameled Utensil Manufacturers 


enameled ware 


Eureka Division, Eureka Williams Corp., vacuum 
cleaners 


Evaporated Milk Association, literature 
Extension Service, U.S.D.A., literature 


Fish and Wildlife Service, Div. of Commercial 
Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Interior, fishery 
products 


Foley Manufacturing Company, equipment 
Forecast for Home Economics, magazine 
Frigidaire Div., G.M.C., equipment 
General Foods Corporation, foods 


General Mills, Inc., appliances, foods 
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Gerber Products Company, foods 

Ginn and Company, textbooks 

Good Housekeeping, magazine 

Grocery Store Products Sales Co., Inc., Kitchen 
Bouquet 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Dole products 

D. C. Heath and Company, textbooks 

H. J. Heinz Company, 57 Varieties 

Hollywood Pattern Service, patterns 

The Hoover Company, Hoover vacuum 

Houghton Mifflin Company, textbooks 

Household Finance Corporation, literature 

Hulman & Company, Clabber Girl Baking Powder 

Hurley Machine Division, Electric Household 
Utilities Corp., equipment 

The Interstate Folding Box Company, containers 

Jaques Manufacturing Company, K C Baking 
Powder 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Johnson Wax 

“The ‘Junket’ Folks’’, literature 

Kellogg Company, literature 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp, fruit jars 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., gelatine 

Kraft Foods Company, Kraft foods 

La Choy Food Products, foods 

Lamont, Corliss & Company, Nestle’s products 

Landers, Frary and Clark, Universal 

Lees-Cochrane Company, Inc., carpet samples 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, foods 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, containers 

J. B. Lippincott Company, textbooks 

McCall Corporation, patterns 

McKnight & McKnight, books 

The Macmillan Company, books 

Maltex Company, Maltex cereal 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, literature 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., literature 

Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., literature 

Nash Kelvinator Corporation, equipment 


National Association of Ice Industries, iced 
products 

National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 
literature 


National Biscuit Company, Nabisco 

National Cotton Council of America, cotton bag 
material 

National Dairy Council, literature 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, literature 

National Pressure Cooker Company, pressure 
cookers 


National Peanut Council, Inc., literature 

Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp., equipment 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Duraglas 
Paper Cup and Container Institute, containers 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc., magazines 

Pet Milk Sales Corporation, evaporated milk 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., foods 

Pond’s Good Grooming Service, literature 
Poultry and Egg National Board, literature 
Practical Home Economics, magazine 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., textbooks 

The Printz Biederman Company, coats and suits 
The Procter and Gamble Company, literature 


Production and Marketing Administration, USDA, 
literature 


The Quaker Oats Company, foods 

Ralston Purina Company, foods 

Red Star Yeast & Products Company, Red Star 
yeast 

Rit Products Corporation, Rit Dyes 

Rockwood & Company, Chocolate products 

Rural Electrification Administration, U.S. D. A., 
literature 

Sealtest, Inc., literature 

Servel, Inc., equipment 

E. H. Sheldon & Company, equipment 

The Silex Company, Silex equipment 

Theodore R. Sills & Company, pickles 

Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc., patterns 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, carpet 
samples 

The Spool Cotton Company, literature 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, syrup 

Standard Brands, Inc., foods 

Swift and Company, literature 

Tampax, Inc., literature 

The Toidey Company, Habit training unit 

Towle Manufacturing Company, Towle sterling 

University of Chicago Press, books from University 
presses 

Vischer Products Company, Flex-Seal 

The Welch Grape Juice Company, Welch’s 
products 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company, Wesson 
Oil 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Institute 

Whitney Publishing Company, magazine 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., books 

What’s New In Home Economics, magazine 
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Are you teaching what American Wom 
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They want 


Electric Cooking. 


[COMPANION | 








Courtesy of Bellefonte High School, Bellefonte, Pa 





, 

AWere's the Proof: 
SURVEYS Show Why You Need Modern Ie a aes 
Electric Ranges in Your Laboratory Kitchen! ee 

MCCALL"S MAGAZINE readers have 
Yes, surveys conducted by leading magazines to learn the Modern Electric Range . 
just what their readers want, indicate that the unmistak- onisaansaihio-ssatgiecanagiee 
able swing to Electric Cooking is HERE—and NOW! ong gee nell ee aoe _ 

And these surveys all show that women want the a eo © 

CONVENIENCE, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY, and SPEED (now TERN, COMBS aurvey a . 
fast as fire, but without the flame) of Electric Cooking will ¢ ape, ay - * ee 
with a modern Electric Range. ee Se a a 


COUNTRY 


That is why, you'll need to equip your laboratory 
kitchen with modern Electric Ranges! 


the upper two-thirds 


Electric Range 


imong 


farmers, the 





choicc! 


A-B STOVES @® ADMIRAL @ ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE 
FRIGIDAIRE @© GENERAL ELECTRIC @© GIBSON @ HOTPOINT 
@ MONARCH @© NORGE @ QUALITY @ UNIVERSAL @© WESTING 


Electric Range Section, Dept. J-66, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 





IHE MODI 


IN DRESS AND HOM} 


and 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food in man’s health 
an ype 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field 
of home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
& separate course in foods. In many schools both 
& composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and You 
and Foods for Home and School both have a place 
in the best-equipped school. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


is +k 
DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 

ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 
[Your Home and You prepares pupils for modern 
life, emphasizing co-operation in home and family, 
and teaching the basic facts regarding foods 
health, budgeting, the art of dressing sensibly and 
well, proper care of home and clothing, intelligent 
buying. A story introduces each new topic with 
the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 








AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

This new book meets present 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 

upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write ~ own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 











OUR HOME 
INNID NL Ole 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donavon 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key'studies. 














pea DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL _ TODAY; 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 





Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DNRENS 1 ic MII 
WORKBOOK 
i 
| 4 
A 
14 

_*s 


CHICAGO : : 





